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Business Plans and the Legal Hazard 


OWEVER much we may regret that Mr. Justice 

Brandeis’ opinion was not that of the court in the 
hardwood lumber case, we are confronted with the fact 
that a majority of the highest court of the land believe 
that the purpose and effect of the activities of the “open- 
competition plan” are to restrict competition and there- 
by restrain interstate commerce; that in short it is a 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade within 
the meaning of the anti-trust act. 

The suspense is over. In no uncertain terms the court 
of courts has decided that interchange of trade informa- 
tion among competitors is unlawful. It is true that the 
court was passing on the operations of one particular 
group of business men who appear to have taken full 
advantage of the information they mutually exchanged, 
but it is not specified how far and in what respects these 
hardwood manufacturers might have proceeded without 
violating the law, nor has the court intimated other than 
that each and every activity of the “open-competition 
plan” is illegal. It has not stated that if they had 
done “this” or “that” and no more, all would have been 
well, nor does it differentiate in any way in the culpabil- 
ity of the association between the simple collection, 
compilation and dissemination of data and the use made 
of these data. It is not stated, for instance, that ex- 
change of price information is proper but that bulletin- 
ing members with market reviews and forecasts is 
improper. 

On the contrary, the court finds the “plan” simply 
“an expansion of the gentlemen’s agreement of former 
days, skillfully devised to evade the law.” The whole 
system comes under the law in the words “To call it 
open competition because the meetings were nominally 
open to the public, or because some voluminous reports 
were transmitted to the Department of Justice, or be- 
cause no specific agreement to restrict trade or fix prices 
it proved, cannot conceal the fact that the fundamental 
purpose of the ‘plan’ was to procure ‘harmonious’ indi- 
vidual action among a large number of naturally com- 
peting dealers with respect to the volume of production 

and prices, without having any specific agreement with 
respect to them, and to rely for maintenance of con- 
certed action in both respects not upon fines and fore- 
feitures, as in earlier days, but upon what experience 
has shown to be the more potent and dependable re- 
straints, of business honor and social penalties— 
cautiously reinforced by many and elaborate reports, 
which would promptly expose to his associates any dis- 
position in any member to deviate from the tacit under- 
standing that all were to act together under the subtle 
direction of a single interpreter of their common pur- 
poses, as evidenced in the minute reports of what they 
had done and in their expressed purposes as to what 
they intended to do. 

“In the presence of this record it is futile to argue 


that the purpose of the ‘plan’ was simply to furnish 
those engaged in this industry, with widely scattered 
units, the equivalent of such information as is contained 
in the newspaper and government publications with 
respect to the market for commodities sold on boards 
of trade or stock exchanges. One distinguishing and 
sufficient difference is that the published reports go toy 
both seller and buyer, but these reports go to the seller 
only; and another is that there is no skilled interpreter 
of the published reports, such as we have in this case, 
to insistently recommend harmony of action likely to 
prove profitable in proportion as it is unitedly pursued.” 

The test of legality hereafter to be applied to any and 
every proposed exchange of information by business men 
through an association is whether it is useful. If the 
knowledge thus to be gained can be of any help to the 
individual in conducting his business better and more 
profitably, it is illegal. So far back does this decision 
of the Supreme Court set us. 

It does not seem too much to say that unless the 
Sherman law is amended—and who hopes for that?— 
other ways of doing business must be devised. The Iron 
Age notes editorially that “One effect will be to make 
it necessary to depend to a greater extent than ever 
upon trade-paper quotations, which will be virtually the 
only source of general information among manufac- 
turers and dist?ibutors as well as buyers.” Another 
possibility is the “exchange,” on which open trading in 
coal, for instance, would take place with consequent 
publication of prices. Judge Carpenter, in his linseed 
oil decision, spoke of luncheon clubs, to which might 
be added the golf links. Increased co-operation through 
the government, in which direction the Department of 
Commerce is leading American business today, offers 
still another avenue of approach. 





Brophy—Leader or Misleader? 


NABLE to recognize that they are up against a 

condition and not a theory, the officials of the 
miners’ union in central Pennsylvania received a well- 
deserved jolt when, on Dec. 19, T. H. Watkins, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, one 
of the largest employers of union coal-mine labor in 
that field, told Mr. Brophy, president of the local union, 
that he did not care to have further communication 
with that official, but that he would treat with his 
employees direct. 

There is no argument on the point of which operator 
has done the business and which miner has worked 
this year. The non-union fields with wages scaled down 
in harmony with economic conditions have worked and 
profited. The union fields and men, of which central 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Watkins’ employees are typical, 
have not worked. Six million tons of coal not produced, 
a share of the going trade in 1921, lost to one field 
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because the union will not even meet the employees for 
a discussion of the problem that is common to both. 

Central Pennsylvania is a high-cost field, with mar- 
kets practically limited to territory reached by all-rail 
routes east and north of the mines, principally Canada, 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania. Someone 
must have been censoring Mr. Brophy’s information, 
since he clings to the idea that the men he is supposed 
to represent are and have been this year working as 
steadily as those not under such stubborn control as his. 

Since April Mr. Watkins has been seeking to win the 
local miners’ union over to a consideration of whether 
it would not be better for them to agree to a present 
reduction in wages, and have a few days a week work, 
rather than no work at high wages. 

How can such blind leadership as that typified by 
Mr. Brophy succeed? It is not unionism and collective 
bargaining to which Mr. Watkins shuts his door. He 
is and always has been a friend of union labor. He 
is doing its constructive thinking now, where Mr. 
Brophy has failed. He would put central Pennsylvania 
back on the map as a coal producer. Where thirty 
years ago the miners were driven to force recognition 
of their cause, today conditions are making for a re- 
versal, so that operators, deprived of their trade through 
selfish leadership of the unions, are being forced to 
storm the citadel of unionism. 


The Answer Is “It Hasn’t” 


WELL-KNOWN English writer recently made in- 

quiry of COAL AGE as to the reason why the’ ton- 
nage per man per day in the anthracite region had in- 
creased, whereas British tonnage per man-day had de- 
clined. He believed that it was more reasonable to 
compare the British collieries with the American an- 
thracite mines than to use the mines of the American 
bituminous regions in making the comparison. For this 
reason he wanted to know why the anthracite output 
per man had increased, whereas the British daily out- 
put per employee had declined. 

In 1890 the output of anthracite per man per day, 
according to the U. S. Geological Survey, was 1.85 tons, 
whereas in 1918 it was 2.29 tons, a high figure of 2.50 
being reached in 1899. Outputs, of course, are more or 
less fortuitous. In 1899 the high figure per day was the 
result of unsteady work. The mines ran only 173 days 
in that year and the men accordingly were willing to 
do their best when opportunity presented. In 1918, 
however, there was no irregularity of opportunity to 
stimulate their work, but the year was one in which 
patriotism replaced dire necessity as an energizer. 

Looking over the figures, however, it is inescapable 
that some influence has been at. work whieh has lifted 
these figures of production per man per day, despite the 
disadvantages of greater depth, greater distance for 
transportation, shorter hours, more timbering, more 
and deeper pumping, more labor for ventilation and 
more and larger waste heaps. Is this increased ton- 
nage per man day to be ascribed to such matters as 
a reduction in the number of preparation employees, 
to improved methods of transportation, to second mining 
(where a man can produce coal with less effort than 
in first mining and where no development work has to 
be done) and to the introduction of machine mining at 
a few of the mines? These favorable conditions cer- 
tainly have helped, though some will perhaps declare 
with regard to second mining that cleaning un old falls, 
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silting the workings or, its alternative, the repair of 
damaged houses and the increase in cost of hauling ang 
cleaning the waste that always accompanies second min- 
ing have more than offset these improvements and made 
pillar drawing in the end no more economical than work 
in the solid. 

An overpowering fact seems to dwarf all the others, 
It is that the figures of the U. S. Geological Survey can 
be readily misinterpreted and in consequence have al- 
most always been misunderstood. The English writer 
in question also seems to have misread them. The U. §. 
Geological Survey does not record the coal actually pro- 
duced. It gives tables showing the coal which is dis- 
posed of in three different ways, namely: (1) Loaded 
at the mines for shipment, (2) sold to local trade and 
used by employees and (3) used at the mines for steam 
and heat. But in times past much of the coal mined and 
brought to the surface was disposed of in none of these 
three ways. It was piled with rock and boiler ashes in 
big dumps; it was washed into the streams. Of no im- 
mediate value, and without recognized potential worth, 
no care was taken of it and no record was made of the 
quantity actually produced. For this reason the actual 
production even as late as 1890 was higher than was 
recorded. In contrast, in computing the production of 
1918, coal entered into the figures that might, in a 
sense, have been accredited to 1890 and even to earlier 
years, for it was coal mined and hauled at an earlier 
date and recovered from culm banks, flooded flats and 
the river beds. 

In 1890 only about 10 per cent of the shipments con- 
sisted of buckwheat, No. 1 and “smaller,” and the 
smaller made only 2.2 per cent of the total, whereas 
in 1916 26.5 per cent of the total shipments consisted of 
buckwheat No. 1 and smaller. In 1918, when unusual 
drafts were being made on the culm banks, these steam 
sizes made up 32.2 per cent of the total, and it must be 
remembered that the culm banks contain some coal that 
is larger than buckwheat. 

Painstaking efforts are now being made to state just 
how much of the coal below and above buckwheat comes 
from culm banks and represents the minings of previous 
years, despite the fact that freshly-mined and culm-bank 
coal are being prepared in the same breaker and being 
mixed for the market. It is impossible, however, to 
tell how much of the coal output in 1918 or any year 
was the freshly-mined, but rejected, coal of 1890. 

For these reasons we would reply to the question of 
our English friend: Why has the production of anthra- 
cite per man per day increased? by saying quite simply 
“It probably hasn’t.” 

In 1918 143,237 men, working 293 days, freshly mined 
and prepared for use and market 80,502,383 gross tons. 
This is 2.15 short tons of freshly-mined coal per man 
per day. 

In 1918 the breakers working on fresh-mined anthra- 
cite saved a quantity of coal of buckwheat No. 1 size 
and smaller which represented 27.07 per cent of all the 
coal which the breakers produced. If that saving had 
been made in 1890, instead of the 10 per cent which the 
record shows the total coal produced would have been 
increased 23.4 per cent. As each man is alleged to 
have produced 1.85 tons, he must actually have pro- 
duced 1.234 times that quantity, or 2.28 tons. Thus in 


1890 he produced 2.28 tons and in 1918 only 2.15 tons. 
Hence by this analysis the figures are reversed. The 
coal produced per man per day is declining rather than 
increasing. 
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Steel Timbers and Grouted Lagging of Steel and Brick 
Make Durable and Dry Shaft Bottom at Revloc, Pa. 


Calculations Showed Steel to Be More Economical Than Brick or 
Concrete —Heavy Steel Beams and Girders Were Accordingly 
Framed and Placed—Water from an Old Borehole Finally Shut Off 


By R. B. WoopwortH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of temporary or perishable materials. Wooden 

timbering was placed even on important headings, 
although it was realized that before the mine was 
worked out much of it would have to be renewed. Today, 
however, most new work is carefully planned with the 
idea that all timbering and roof supports shall remain 
in place and in service until the workings have been 
exhausted. Much of this work is now executed in steel 
or reinforced concrete instead of wood. 

An interesting example of unusually heavy construc- 
tion in steel is presented by the shaft bottom in the 
mine of the Monroe Coal Mining Co., at Revloc, Pa. 
This is shown in the accompanying illustrations. The 
operation is comparatively new, shaft sinking having 
been started in 1916 and the coal reached the following 
year. Two concrete-lined shafts, one a supply-and-man 
shaft and the other the main hoisting shaft, have been 
sunk. During the period of development and while the 
main shaft-bottom roof supports were being placed, the 
coal was hoisted and loaded on cars at the supply shaft. 
In 1918 the tonnage had reached such proportions that 
it was no longer economical to raise it in the supply 


[: EARLIER years mine structures often were built 





FIG. 1 


Placing Steel 
Timbers 


It will be noted how 
broken is the roof 
and how difficult 
to maintain even 
with timbers form- 
ing veritable cribs 
which are built up 
on the tops of the 
supporting posts, 
these posts being 
placed as close to 
the roadway as 
possible. This ex- 
hibits one of the 
failings of wood 
timber work. If 
when such timbers 
fail from weight or 
decay they could 
be replaced with- 
out roof falls’ it 
would not be so 
regrettable. In this 
case, of course, the 
wood timbering was 
essentially, and by 
absolute necessity, 
only temporary. 











shaft, and work was begun on the main shaft bottom. 

The main hoisting shaft comprises two principal com- 
partments (one 12 ft. x 12 ft. 8 in. and the other 12 ft. 
x 12 ft. 5 in.) and is served on each side by four tracks 
for loaded and empty cars. Each compartment is fitted 
with a self-dumping cage carrying two cars side by 
side. Sixty-five feet from the center of the shaft on the 
loaded side is a crosscut containing the mechanism of 
the trip feeder. This required special framing. 

Preliminary estimates were made on brick arches, 
reinforced concrete and steel timbering. These indicated 
that the steel supports would be more economical and in 
every way more satisfactory. The roof was, therefore, 
supported by steel I-beams resting on sidewalls of 
standstone masonry. The roof beams at the shaft 
bottom were 20 in. deep and weighed 65 lb. per foot. 
They were so placed that their outer ends rested on the 
sandstone walls. At the center they were framed into 
a 24-in. 80-lb. girder carried on 8-in. 34-lb. H-beam 
columns located in the center of the heading. The span 
between sidewalls—28 ft. 6 in—was too great for the 
load to be carried on single or continuous beams. 

At the crosscut, where the span was reduced to 16 ft., 
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FIG. 2. WHERE WORK IS NEARER COMPLETION 


The walls on the right are of sandstone. Note the heavy 3-in. 
stream of water from the borehole. which appears also in Fig. 1. 


18-in. 55-lb. beams were used. These it was necessary 
to carry over the crosscutj the scale room and the trip- 
feeder machinery pit on box girders composed of two 
15-in. 60-lb. beams. The original intention was to sup- 
port these latter by three sandstone piers, each 24 x 36 
in., in cross-section. When the full load was placed 
upon these piers, however, they proved to be of insuffi- 
cient strength to carry the weight safely and were 
later replaced by six steel columns, two of which were 
made up of three 18-in. beams and the other four of 
three 15-in. beams. These were of sufficient strength to 


carry the load, and the framing has proved entirely 
adequate. The length of heading as framed is 150 ft. 

After the steel beams had been set they were lagged 
with tees spaced on 93-in. centers. 


A single row of 
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brick-was laid between the tees and grouted in position: 
the space between the brick lagging and the roof wal 
then filled with grout under pressure, drippings from 
which upon the roof beams can be seen in one of the 
accompanying photographs. The steel columns at the 
cross-cut also were filled with grout. 

While this construction was going on a diamond drill- 
hole that had been put down in testing the coal measures 
was cut into at a point in the center of both cross-cut 
and main heading 65 ft. from the center line of the 
shaft. This hole had been ineffectually sealed with 
grout and when cut into let loose a stream of water 
3 in. in diameter at a pressure of 130 lb. per square inch. 
It was found impractical to reseal this hole prior to 
placing the steel roof supports, because, when the open- 
ing was plugged, excessive pressure was thrown on the 
ereviced roof. The water flowing from the drillhole 
made it exceedingly difficult to excavate the roof and 
bottom, to place the masonry and to erect the steel. 


ENTIRE INSTALLATION IS MADE DRY 


After the steel roof supports had been placed, the 
drillhole and the hoisting shaft (which, although lined 
with concrete, made considerable water) were grouted 
under pressure and made practically waterproof. This 
in conjunction with the grouting above the steel lag- 
ging made the whole installation dry. 

Preliminary design of the shaft bottom, including the 
layout of tracks, machinery, etc., was made by C. E. 
Sharpless, chief engineer of the Monroe Coal Mining 
Co., in conjunction with Hey! & Patterson, Inc, 
engineers, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The finished plans and 
preliminary design of the steel roof supports was made 
by R. V. Whitman, assistant chief engineer of the 
Monroe Coal Mining Co., under whose supervision the 
entire work was executed. The steel framing was 
detailed and fabricated by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal view through the heading and 
shows the work in its early stages during the placement 
of the new steel timbering. It also shows a part of the 
roof and the old timbering in place, as well as the loca- 





FIG. 3 


Timbering at 
Scale and 
Machinery Pits 


At the crosscut the 
main side track is 
only 16 ft. wide so 
18-in. 55-lb. beams 
could be used. The 
difficulty lay in giv- 
ing them support, 
for the load had to 
be concentrated at 
a few points owing 
to the presence of 
the trip-feeder and 
weigh pits. Sand- 
stone columns were 
found inadequate, 
even though 24x36 
in, in cross section, 
so six steel col- 
umns, two of three 
18-in. beams and 
four of three 15-in. 
beams, were used 
for that purpose. 
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FIG. 4 


Completed, 
Ready for 
Painting 
On the right and 
left will be seen the 
strong box girders, 
made of 15-in. 60-Ib. 
J-beams, by which 
the cross beams are 
carried. The steel 
posts which in turn 
support these box 
girders can also be 
seen. In the rear 
center may be dis- 
cerned the 8-in. 34- 
lb. H-beam columns 
which support the 
24-in. 80-Ib. girder 
which gives center 
support to the long 
girders over’ the 


four-track section. awe Se 


tion of the cross-cut. Fig. 2 is, in like manner, a_ their failure are shown in some detail. Fig. 4 corre- 
longitudinal view through the heading but in the oppo- sponds to Fig. 1, but shows the installation completed 
site direction. Fig. 3 was taken looking partly down except for cleaning and painting the steel work. It was 
the heading, and shows the scale and the machinery taken looking from the crosscut side toward the shaft. 
pits. In this figure the finished work and the steel Fig. 5 is a drawing showing the general layout of the 
columns which finally replaced the sandstone piers after entire shaft bottom. 
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PIG.'5. PLAN AND ELEVATIONS OF THE REVLOC SHAFT BOTTOM 


The sandstone walls were built as planned but during construction the sandstone piers shown were replaced by 
steel piers in order to obtain greater strength. 
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In Utah Outcrop Fires, Wants in Coal Seam and Sluffing 
Ribs Present Unusual and Difficult Mine Problems’ 


Indians Probably Started the Fires, Which Have Penetrated Some- 
times Half Mile from Crop—In Places Rooms Eighteen Feet Wide 
Fill with Coal from Sluffing Pillars—Water Pressure Weakens Ribs 


By J. B. FORRESTERTt 
Hiawatha, Utah 


few adverse conditions are encountered. The physi- 

cal conditions for the most part favor the economical 
extraction of the coal. Still, several obstacles are en- 
countered which keep up the interest of the mining man 
and prevent him from getting in a rut. Of these I 
shall mention only burning, wants and the sluffing 
of ribs. 

Should one travel along the outcrop from Ivy Creek, 
in Emery County, to the line between Utah and Colo- 
rado, one outstanding feature would be_ indelibly 
impressed upon one’s mind. This is the omnipresent 
indication of burning in places. Viewing the eastern 
escarpment of the Wasatch Plateau from a distance, 
many splotches of dark red are plainly visible, always 
lying above the coal floor. The stratum at this eleva- 
tion is a felspathic sandstone, appearing as a white line 
running the full length of the above-mentioned escarp- 
ment and about midway between the floor of the valley 
and the top of the plateau. 

The coal-bearing complex consists of shales, sand- 
stones and coal, and varies from 200 to 1,100 ft. in 
thickness. The number of coal beds present is exceed- 
ingly variable. As a rule the shale, which forms the 
bulk of this complex, has been baked by the burning of 
the coal, and the iron present has been oxidized to the 
ferric state, coloring the shale a dark red. This baked 
material forms a “shingle” talus that in places covers 
the entire complex. 


[: THE OPERATION of the coal mines of Utah 


BURNED CROP USUALLY ON THE ARID SLOPES 


It is natural to expect that the most extensive burned 
areas will be found in the canyons facing the south and 
east and on the southern slopes of ridges running east 
and west. That expectation agrees with the facts. Still 
in this arid region the northern slopes also have been 
the scene of many crop fires, especially in those canyons 
that face to the east. In fact today instances are not 
rare where northern slopes are now heavily timbered 
with balsam and fir that have attained a diameter of 
14 to 24 in. and are growing upon the disintegrated 
baked shirigle. Development of the bed proves that the 
coal has been burned at least 500 ft. back from the out- 
crop. These conditions, however, are not normal. 

In this arid climate the southern and eastern expo- 
sures are steep and barren, except for the scrub pine, 
cedar, mahogany and kindred semi-xerophytes.’ Bunch 
grass also is a lover of such places. Little soil is found 
in these localities, as it is either blown away as fast as 
formed or washed away by the rare torrential rains or 
by the rapidly melting snow. 

Thus the physical conditions in this region are favor- 

*Paper entitled “A Few of the Adverse Mining Conditions En- 
countered in Mining Coal in the Utah Field,” read on June 27 
before the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 


+Chief engineer, United States Fuel Co. 
1Plants which can subsist with a minimum of rainfall. 


able for the starting and maintenance of outcrop fires, 
There are four possible ways in which such fires could 
have been started, namely: (a) Lightning, (b) forest 
fires, (c) Indian fires, (d) spontaneous combustion, 
The last of these may be dismissed without comment, 


FULGURITES SHOW WHAT LIGHTNING HAS Dong 


It is difficult to understand how lightning could be a 
direct cause of this phenomenon. Nevertheless fulgu- 
rites’ have been reported by reliable observers from the 


district between Quetchupah and Ivy Creeks. They 
were found in and near the coal floor. Under forest 
fires should be included brush and grass fires. It ig 


more than probable that lightning is the direct cause 
of many of these. Because, as mentioned before, scrub 
pine, cedar and bunch grass form the bulk of the vege- 
tation found on the rocky and barren slopes, a coal fire 
might easily be started from one kindled in this mate- 
rial. 

In this area the humidity is low. In’ the cool, dry 
fall and winter months the atmosphere is highly charged 
with static electricity. Lightning discharges are not 
uncommon and many shattered tree trunks throughout 
this region testify to its severity. No doubt, conditions 
being favorable, some fires have thus been started. 

I, personally, lean more to the Indian-fire hypothesis 
than to any other. It must not be considered that the 
Indian started all the fires, nor that he did it intention. 
ally. He probably did not associate this year’s outcrop 
fire with last fall’s venison dinner. Neither do I be- 
lieve that the only meals he had were on the coal floor, 
nor that he chose a different sunny slope for each meal. 
I believe, however, that he was a potent factor in the 
starting of outcrop fires. It is probable that no one of 
the above-mentioned three causes can account for the 
phenomenon in its entirety, but all probably were con- 
tributing factors. 


MUCH OF BURNED AREA HAS BEEN WASHED AWAY 


The extent and intensity of the burnings were gov- 
erned in large measure by the topography. And the 
fires in turn modified the terrain. In dealing with the 
extent of the burning as it exists today it must be 
borne in mind that at least some of it took place a great 
many years ago. Thus at present there may be only 
a few feet of burned coal on the outcrop, whereas in 
reality there may have been several hundred feet orig- 
inally. 

The range of burning that has come under my per- 
sonal observation varies from a few feet to more than 
half a mile. In one locality that I have in mind, the 
coal floor in a canyon running south is a little more 
than half a mile from the outcrop in the head of a 
canyon running west. The coal is burned in the head 





2Holes in sand caused by lightning, which vitrifies the silica in 
its passage. 
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of both these canyons. The bed will average 17 ft. 
in thickness. The burning has extended to the west 
from the point first mentioned for more than 2,000 ft. 
How far it has extended from the other canyon east- 
ward is unknown, but the settlement of the superin- 
cumbent strata has opened a fissure on the top of the 
ridge, 1,150 ft. above, ranging from 15 to 20 ft. wide. 

At another locality a northwest ridge has been burned 
for more than 1,200 ft. from the southwest slope, leaving 
only a thin wall some 500 ft. wide along the northeast 
slope. At many p‘aces in this field, where the burning 
has occurred on both sides of a ridge, fissures have been 
caused by the settlement of the overburden extending 
parallel with the crest. 


SoME SHALES HAVE BEEN MELTED TO SLAG 


-The intensity of heat developed by the burning can 
be judged by the condition of the shingle talus. Where 
the fire has been but a smoldering one, only a slight 
discoloration can be noticed and the shale has been only 
slightly hardened. Where the heat generated has been 
intense the shale is glazed and in some instances even 
slagged. 

This latter condition generally is encountered where 
the cover has not been thick, so that the settlement has 
opened a fissure before it has reduced the air supply to 
any great extent. The fissure thus produces a strong 
draft that may be intensified by air currents. Where 
these conditions are encountered the fissures may simu- 
late what are familiarly known as blowouts. 

This condition seriously hampers the successful lay- 
ing out of a development plan capable of being closely 
foliowed, especially where the coal outcrops over much 
of the property to be developed. In many instances this 
unknown quantity has produced a one-sided mine which 
otherwise would have been a well-balanced operation. 

The second difficulty—-wants—has even a stronger 
influence upon the economical extraction of coal. Be- 
fore proceeding further I wish to define what is meant 
by this term. A want is any local absence of coal, 
whether caused by erosion, pre-existing streams or lack 
of the deposition or growth of the original vegetation. 
It does not include areas where the coal is gradually 
rep'aced by the increasing thickness of a parting, which 
finally “pinches out”’ the bed. 


HIGH GROUND IN SWAMP Is LOW GROUND IN MINE 


Most of the wants encountered in this region are 
the result of a lack of the vegetation from which coal 
forms. Whether we adopt the “drift” or the “in situ” 
theory concerning coal formation, the same explanation 
of the occurrence of wants will apply. A study of the 
Dismal Swamp or the many other localities in which 
peat is now in process of formation shows that islands 
and peninsulas of higher ground in the swamp some- 
times prevent the accumulation of vegetable matter. 
Judging the past by the present we can with a fair 
degree of justification call these wants ancient islands 
and peninsulas. 

In discussing this occurrence with a prominent geolo- 
gist he advanced the opinion that these wants were the 
result of displacements of the unconsolidated vegetal 
matter by the unconsolidated overlying strata. He 


-would thus account for the thick portions of this coal by 
assuming a fairly uniform thickness and then a dis- 
placement or squeezing of the unconsolidated vegetal 
matter into a much smaller area. If this were true con- 
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torted bedding planes wou'd exist in the coal. Thus 
far I have been unable to find any evidence that this is 
the case. 

As a matter of fact cross bedding occurs. This would 
indicate that the material which formed the coal had- 
been washed rather than squeezed into its present loca- 
tion. True, where the wants occur the face of the 
argillaceous material appears slickensided, but it must 
be remembered that the original thickness of the vege- 
tal matter was somewhere between five and twelve times 
its present depth. This fact alone would account for 
all the slickenside that has been found. 


BARREN PONDS MORE COMMON THAN HIGH LANDS 


Should the swamp become submerged before lakes 
and ponds in the swamp were filled with vegetal matter, 
barren areas such as are found in this field would be 
formed. Differences between existing barren areas 
should be characteristic of their formation. The islands 
and peninsulas would give slopes conforming to those 
of an inverted bowl, and the ponds would afford inclina- 
tions conforming to those of a bowl set upright. In 
most instances these slopes partake of the nature of 
filled-in ponds rather than of islands and peninsulas. 

At one locality only have I observed a case of erosion 
subsequent to the deposition of the coal-forming mate- 
rial. In this instance a river channel is clearly defined 
and is filled with gravel. This would indicate that the 
swamp had been elevated before the final consolidation 
of the coal-forming material occurred. 

The presence of a want in an entry approaching it is 
indicated by the roof coming down or by the coal being 
replaced by “boney.” The material composing the bar- 
ren areas consists chiefly of arenaceous shale grading 
into a fine-grained sandstone. There are no joints or 
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COAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF UTAH 
The more important mines in this state are found in the west- 
ern part of Carbon County, which is detailed in another map. 
The towns comprise the more important mining centers of the 
state, overlooking those, of course, in the county mentioned. 
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MINING AREA OF CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


Map shows important mining towns, the only exceptions being 
Colton and Price, which are junction points only. 


slips in this material, and consequently it is hard to 
shoot. The fineness of the grain and the presence of 
the argillaceous material indicates a rather deep-water 
deposit. 

In mining in an area of this nature the unexpected 
always happens. About the time that an entry is ap- 
proaching a fair development and the management is 
congratulating itself upon being ready for a good run 
in the autumn, the face shows a full height of rock 
instead of coal. To meet this possibility the mine must 
be developed more extensively than the requirements 
for the coming season would warrant. Much dead rock 
work must be done during the slack season, even though 
that expenditure greatly increase the cost per ton. This 
necessity is not viewed favorably by managers who are 
striving to satisfy their directors and the dividend- 
hungry stockholders. At times this condition becomes 
so serious that the operating department does not know 
which way to turn. The coal seems to be lost and no 
signs are visible to indicate the direction in which to 
drive in order to find it. In this respect wants are far 
more serious than faults. In some regions a game of 
continual hide-and-seek goes on between the operating 
department and the elusive coal. 

In deciding upon the most advantageous method of 
developing a property several facts must be taken into 


consideration. Among these is the size of pillars neces- 


sary to support the superincumbent strata. To deter- 
mine this intelligently one should know not only the 
thickness of cover under which the coal lies, the nature 
of the roof rock, the direction of the cleats (both in the 
coal and in the roof), the amount of water that may be 
expected, and the dip of the measures but also the struc- 
ture and compressive strength of the coal. 


UNUSUAL SLUFFING OF COAL FROM RIBS 


Working places are protected by pillars supposedly 
ample to support the overburden. Should the pillars 
be made too small, crushing will ensue. This phenom- 
enon will be made manifest by the slobbing of the 
ribs, the bouncing of the pillars and the squeezing and 
loss of appreciable areas of coal. 

I wish to call attention to one condition that has 
come under my observation. In a certain area the lower 
4 ft. or so of the coal consists of a fibrous layer, the 
upper portion being massive in structure and dense 
‘and hard in texture. Overlying this is about 1,400 ft. 
_of waterlogged strata, consisting chiefly of a sandstone- 
-shale complex. This area lies upon an almost flat anti- 
clire, which circumstance tends to open up the rock and 
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afford easier passage to the flow of water containeg 

Upon driving into this area, water freely flowed from 
the roof. As the entry progressed the water followed 
(the entry being driven to the dip) and the Upper 
reaches of the passage became drier. When a cover of 
about 900 ft. had been reached, a decided sluffing of’ 
the ribs became manifest. As no extensive develop. 
ment work had been done and no pillars had been ex. 
tracted it was difficult to account for this phenomenon, 

It was discovered, however, that the fibrous layer 
(the fibers running almost vertically and at right angles 
to the bedding planes) was giving way to some unfore. 
seen forces. But little development work had been done, 
and the increase of pressure resulting from the extrap. 
tion of two entries 14 ft. wide was too slight to explain 
the sluffing of the ribs. The coal, because of its fibrous 
structure, could stand but little side pressure and would 
bend and break like an overloaded column. 


WATER PRESSURE MINES THE FIBROUS COAL 


Now assume that 900 ft. of watersoaked strata lies 
above the coal. A static pressure will result equal to 
390 lb. per square inch. This will be exerted in a direc. 
tion normal to the ribs of the entry. The full pressure 
consequent on this head may, of course, not be realized 
to its fullest extent. But when we consider the area 
over which the water emerges and the quantity—8,000 
gallons per hour—which is being discharged, it at once 
appears that the water is under considerable pressure, 
This pressure inevitably will force off thin laminae of 
coal, producing the same result as a squeeze brought 
about by the pressure of the overburden. 

It also is well known that the original thickness of 
the coal-forming material must have been many times 
the present thickness of the bed. It is reasonable to 
suppose that such a degree of compression would set 
up internal, strains that would weaken the resulting 
deposit which would appear first in the weakest portion 
of the bed. In a homogeneous stratum the internal 
strains would not be noticeable, buf where one portion 
is much weaker than the rest, a slight stress causes 
failure. 

It appears that these two factors are sufficient to 
account for the sluffing mentioned. Whether or not 
other factors are at work I cannot say as yet. This 
phenomenon has become so serious that rooms originally 
driven 18 ft. wide have become completely filled with 
coal from the ribs. The massive portion of the bed 
sometimes is undermined from 6 to 7 ft. before it will 
break. This process is quite different from the slab- 
bing that I have noticed at other places. In these work- 
ings if the loosened slab is left resting against the rib 
and it is not removed by some too-energetic miner, but 
litt!e additional slabbing will take place. This is not 
so with the phenomenon under discussion. It begins as 
soon as the entries and rooms are driven and progresses 
rapidly at first and then at a slower rate until the ribs 
have taken a slope that approaches the angle of repose 
for small coal. 

It is readily seen that the most economical method 
for extracting the coal from areas such as these would 
be some kind of a retreating system. To take advan- 
tage of the room-and-pillar method and the retreat, a 
retreating panel plan has been adopted. It will be of 
great interest and utility to watch the development of 
this system, and many valuable lessons will be learned 
while it is in process of elaboration. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Tentatively Approves 
New Constitution and Considers Papers and Questions 
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Safety Gates, Carbon-Monoxide Masks, Selection of Explosives, Mining of Superin- 
cumbent Coal Beds, Longwall Working of Low Coal, Sealing Off Abandoned 
Areas and Leaving Idle Mines Unventilated Among Problems Presented 


Dec. 7, 8 and 9 meeting of the Coal Mining Institute 

of America. The sessions of the first two days were 
held in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, the 
last day being spent in visits to the East Liberty tunnels, 
the Carnegie Technological Institute and the Bureau of 
Mines, about a hundred stopping for these features of the 
meeting, making the innovation well worth while. 

The president’s report had reference to the progress of the 
institute. The secretary-treasurer had a most favorable 
story to tell as to membership, but most discouraging as to 
finances. There were 1,243 members on Jan. 1 and 1,603 
before the institute met and other names were being pre- 
sented. New members were enrolled from New Zealand and 
Peru. Some justification seems gradually to be developing 
for the claim that the institute is about to enter a wider field 
than is covered by the coal institutes in other states. But 
some of the old members fail to respond when payment of 
dues is requested, thus causing a gradual depletion of the 
institute’s resources. 


. BOUT FOUR HUNDRED members were present at the 


HosLteR ELECTED PRESIDENT FOR COMING YEAR 


Rush N. Hosler was elected president by a unanimous 
vote. No other candidate was presented. W. E. Fohl re- 
ceived 198 votes; A. R. Pollock, 151 votes; Thomas Mather 
115 votes; J. F. Bell, 88 votes, and Dr. Crabtree, 79 votes 
for vice-president, the first three being declared elected. 
For the executive committee J. B. Hanford received 152 
votes; M. D. Cooper, 116 votes; Dr. Crabtree, 116 votes; 
Nicholas Evans, 111 votes, J. T. McDonald, 79 votes; M. 
S. Murray, 73 votes, and Dr. R. Blower, 50 votes. The 
first four, therefore, will be members of the executive com- 
mittee during the ensuing year. J. D. Mason was unani- 
mously re-elected secretary-treasurer without opposition. 

The proposed changes in the constitution took up much 
time in the morning session, were considered again in the 
afternoon meeting and cropped up a third time during 
the morning of the second day. The attempt was to get 
approval of the constitutional changes this year so that 
in 1922 they may be reasonably sure of being accepted in 
the form in which they are presented. Failing of approval 
at that time they cannot be so modified as to become of 
effect in 1923, as notice of amendment to be made must be 
given at the meeting before its acceptance, which is two 
years before it can be put into effect. 

If the new constitution is adopted formally next year ap- 
plicants for membership will be able to vote, as they have 
done hitherto, at the election following their application, 
those over a full year in arrears will be deprived of the 
right to vote, there will be ten managing directors instead 
of four, as was provided in the revision of the constitution 
recently suggested; voting will be by letter ballot, the 
names being provided by petitions of members which must 
each be accompanied by twenty-five signatures and should 
these petitions fail to fill out the ballot, the executive com- 
mittee will be empowered and instructed to add the neces- 
sary names. 

This latter provision, arranging, as it does, for a letter 


ballot, was bitterly opposed. But as the result of a stand- | 


ing ballot it was declared accepted. A secret ballot re- 
vealed that 106 favored a mailed ballot and 69 supported 
the old constitution with nominations and votes on the 
floor of the convention. The standing ballot taken at an 
earlier session was on a slightly different proposition and 
was much closer. 

Dr. George H. Ashley then delivered an extemporary ad- 
dress with lantern slides on the “Mineral Resources of 


Pennsylvania,’ which, of course, are mainly coal, though 
copper, lead, zinc and nickel are not unknown, and iron 
ore, clay, ganister and limestone are important resources. 
Mr. Ashley said that the aggregate thickness of the bitu- 
minous coals was 145 ft. and that they occurred in 46 
separate seams. In the anthracite region the coal thick- 
ness is between 200 and 250 ft. 

The Columbus question, as to the important elements 
to consider when selecting a combination battery-and-trol- 
ley locomotive for gathering cars, being introduced, W. E. 
Brandt gave an instance where three mines having re- 
spectively animal, cable reel with trolley locomotives and 
storage-battery with trolley locomotives hauled coal for 
49.8c., 28c., and 1lc. respectively. This testimony evoked 
much unfavorable discussion, many who had storage-bat- 
tery locomotives and favored their use regarding the figures 
as overfavorable to that form of operation and not suffi- 
ciently detailed for acceptance. When the details were 
presented at a later meeting W. L. Affelder showed that in 
some ways, at least, the figures were not significant, for 
the charges for car repair and road maintenance were un- 
reasonably high against animal haulage. 

Some of the members said that the growth in the use of 
storage-battery locomotives in West Virginia and Kentucky 
was due to their adoption in small mines where their intro- 
duction saved the necessity for wiring the headings. Once 
introduced the employment of this form of locomotive had 
been extended. Joseph J. Joy said that in the Pittsburgh 
district the miner laid his own track and laid it so poorly 
that it was often impassable for a storage-battery locomo- 
tive, and this had made it difficult to introduce that form 
of haulage. In West Virginia and Kentucky the companies 
laid the rogm tracks and consequently they were so laid as 
always to be equal to the demands of the locomotives. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Affelder stated, there are not a few 
gaseous mines around Pittsburgh, and the storage-battery 
locomotive is excluded from these except where it has been 
made gasproof. 


COAL MEN PREFER MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 


In reply to Question No. 4, Mr. Worth, of the West Penn 
Power Co., said that inquiries had been sent out to dis- 
cover whether operators preferred the rotary converter, 
which is the more economical, to the motor-generator set. 
The outcome of the questionnaire was in favor of the latter 
for reasons peculiar to the coal industry. 

In discussing “Why has not some way been devised to 
work low coal on the longwall system?” Mr. Claghorn gave 
his experience with longwall retreating in Vintondale. The 
retreat was really inbye and not outbye, as it was back 
toward advance workings, but the method was nevertheless 
truly retreating longwall. He said that by this means and 
the use of face conveyors coal was loaded at the face for 21 
to 22c. per ton at a time when the miner’s wage was 45c. 
per ton mined. 

Others in discussing the Vintondale experience declared 
that it finally proved altogether too expensive, because the 
faces, when work was irregular, closed up and had to be 
reopened at considerable expense. Mr. Hall stated that a 
strong roof, a heaving bottom, and thin coal gave favorable 
conditions for longwall retreating when work was reason- 
ably steady. The roof should not break but sag down and 
meet the heaving floor, otherwise backfilling would be nec- 
essary, and that would be too expensive. Only with thin 
coal could roof and floor meet within reasonable distance 
from the face without breakage of the roof. 

The question from Denver, Col., as to the effect on the 
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upper of two beds of coal due to the lower being mined 
first was answered by Inspector Gerard, who said that in 
the Connellsville region, where the Sewickley was being 
mined above the Pittsburgh, the two being 90 ft. apart, 
there was no trouble in the Sewickley bed if the Pittsburgh 
had been entirely mined. When, however, the Pittsburgh 
bed was being robbed at the same time as the Sewickley, 
much trouble was experienced. 

Inspector Joseph Knapper said that the Morris Run Coal 
Co. had been mining in the Lower Kittanning seam for many 
years. That company was now opening another seam 30 
or 40 ft. higher with a sandrock top above the upper seam. 
This seam arches over the coal, so that the air will travel 
in places for a distance of 600 ft. along the top of the 
coal, and, to control the leakage, concrete stoppings above 
the coal have had to be built. 

Inspector Thomas Mather said that in the Moshannon 
district, the old Moshannon, Lower Freeport or D seam was 
worked out, and work was being conducted in the Upper 
Freeport, a 35- to 40-ft. interval separating the two. Mr. 
Mather declared that the upper seam was badly broken in 
places, and the mining of the lower seam first was highly 
detrimental. 


EARLY PILLARING OF LOWER “SEAM DOES No HARM” 


Inspector Richard Maize added that where the Pitts- 
burgh seam is mined first there is no trouble in the Sewick- 
ley, which is found in splendid condition. Operated together 
there is also no trouble. Where, however, the Sewickley is 
in first mining and the Pittsburgh coal is in second mining, 
the Sewickley is subject to creeps and squeezes. Conversely, 
if the Sewickley is withdrawing, the Pittsburgh seam is 
in continual trouble. 

William B. Plank stated that at the Bloomington mine the 
lower of two seams was removed. It was 36 to 40 in. 
thick. The upper seam, which lay 50 ft. above, was not 
affected. It was found that there were no cracks which 
extended over 15 ft. above the lower seam. Following this, 
William G. Duncan read an article on “Safety Gates,” de- 
scribing their purpose and the law and compensation regula- 
tions relating to them, and later showed several gates in- 
stalled in various parts of Pennsylvania. 

A well-attended banquet ended the day. It was held at 
McCreery’s store and presided over gracefully by Presi- 
dent A. R. Pollock. A. R. Hamilton, who was to have 
spoken, was away from the city and in his place the guests 
heard from George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. He spoke of the production of coal as “A 
Spendthrift Industry,” wasteful of natural wealth, capital 
and labor. 

E. E. Bach spoke on the importance of the Americaniza- 
tion program, laying particular stress not so much on 
nationalization as on the real essentials of good citizenship 
—English, higher standards of living, contentment and a 
knowledge of American government and ideals. Luke 
Barnet made a witty address in brogue, bantering Mr. Smith 
for his declarations that ours was a spendthrift industry. 
It was, indeed, he admitted spendthrift one year ago, when 
every workman wore a silk shirt, but these are days of cotton 
goods. He advocated the check-off as a means of obtaining 
the dues of the institute and declared that the storage- 
battery locomotive would never improve the superintendent’s 
lawn whereas the mule had never failed to do so. 

H. Foster Bain, director of the Bureau of Mines, in his 
address urged that the coal industry endeavor to wean the 
purchasing public of its preference for lump coal, which 
cost much more to produce than the smaller sizes and could 
not be used until broken down by hand. He said that in 
Illinois there were thirty-six different sizes produced, not 
all of which, of course, were the product of any one mine. 
A simplification here was greatly to be desired. E. W. 
Parker, unexpectedly called on, declared that no one re- 
gretted more than the anthracite operator the high cost 
of anthracite and viewed with no little disquietude the 
fact that with unchanged wage scales, the price would tend 
to rise rather than lower as greater depths, dirtier coal 
and thinner beds had to be attacked. He felt that the con- 
suming public should try to avail itself of the lower prices 
at which fine sizes of coal could be purchased. 
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On the second day Captain G. H. Burrell, described and 
advocated the use of “Carbon-Monoxide Masks for Coal 
Miners.” He said that whenever a fire took place in a mine 
the foremen and assistant foremen went forward to locate 
and, if possible, to extinguish the fire, taking with them 
nothing but flame safety lamps. These lamps protected 
them against traveling into an atmosphere which Was so 
depleted of oxygen as to be dangerous, for where a flame 
could burn, a man could obtain all the oxygen he needed 
and more than he would find necessary to sustain life, 

They would not, however, protect him against carbon 
monoxide, which could not be detected below the lethal] limit 
by any flame and was odorless and so could not be discerned 
by its smell. The carbon-monoxide mask would afford 
protection against that gas, and the flame safety lamp 
against lack of oxygen. Thus the risk that the men ip 
authority who knew the mine well would be injured was 
greatly reduced, and the risk that the work would have to 
be conducted by people less instructed and less acquainted 
with the mine was rendered less imminent. 

In the setting of brattices after the breathing apparatys 
men had re-established some degree of ventilation and in 
the bringing out of dead or partly suffocated men, the 
carbon-monoxide gas mask would be useful. Not infre. 
quently will leaks around the temporary stoppings cause 
unprotected men to be overcome by carbon monoxide and 
fumes, making the period they can continue at the work 
short. Sometimes the fall of a brattice or of rock may 
cause a gust of poisonous gas to assail the men engaged 
in this work. Though such return air has enough oxygen 
in it to support life, it has enough poisonous gas to kill 
men almost instantly. 

The mask has a timer to show when the monoxide ab- 
sorbent would be spent. It can be worked for two hours 
either continuously or discontinuously. In fact the part 
which gives out first is that part which dries out the air, 
In an atmosphere 85 per cent saturated the dehydrating 
material will continue in service for two hours. On this 
the mask is gaged. The carbon-monoxide absorbent—the 
Hopcalite—will totally remove the carbon monoxide up to 
any percentage for much over two hours; the p. rcentage 
of carbon monoxide in the mine atmosphere, however, rarely, 
if ever, gets above 6 or 7, and is usually much lower. 

The mask .is useful also in fighting fire with ammonia 
refrigerating systems, would be valuable for shotfirers 
and fire runners who extinguish fires made in‘firing shots, 
and would add much to the safety of those who clean up 
combustion chambers where carbon monoxide is often held 
by the dust and emitted when disturbed. Captain Burrell 
said he had worn the mask in 4.9 per cent of carbon mon- 
oxide without any bad result. The presence of the gas 
may be detected by the heating of the mask which occurs 
as a result of the absorption of the monoxide. 


HEAVY SHOOTING DAMAGES CONNELLSVILLE ROOF 


Following this paper A. C. Callen introduced the question 
from Republic, .Pa., which asked “How bad top which arises 
from the use of undercutting machines and from shooting 
close to the roof can be avoided.” The author of the 
question declared that in the region where the conditions 
noted were observed the roof conditions with pick mining 
were excellent. 

A. N. Young said that in the Connellsville field since 
machines had been installed the number of timbermen had 
increased, slate dumps had appeared for the first time 
and timbers 10 ft. long, never before used, came in by the 
carload. He believed the change to be wholly due to the 
heavy shooting introduced with mining machines. Short 
holes were customary before; now long holes are the rule, 
and the violence of the blast shatters the roof. 

One man said he had tried to meet the difficulty by allow- 
ing only butt shots to be used and by shearing in the center 
of the place, but conditions were not improved. Another 
advocated a buster and two side shots. J. B. Hanford said 
they had experienced similar trouble but had found that, 
using black powder, the roof was not disturbed. A certain 
permissive powder did, however, shatter the roof. 

The representatives of that powder company declared that 
in Illinois black powder was found to shatter the roof and 
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by using the permissive powder the effect was reduced. 
W. L. Affelder said that with pick mining it was nec- 
essary to make a V-shaped cut and to make it shallow. 
Accordingly the shothole was shortened, and so the coal when 
shot was dislodged with less violence and the coal falling 
free did not allow the powder to do so much damage. Mr. 
Young said the shots near either rib of the narrow place 
were supposed to be fired separately, but, of course, he 
could not assert that they always were. 

In answer to the sixth question, J . W. Paul, of the Bureau 
of Mines, spoke and made further discussion wholly unnec- 
essary. He said that the moisture in the air at the time of 
an explosion had no effect whatever in reducing its force 
and that moist air could not prevent its occurrence. Before 
every explosion in the experimental mine the temperature 
and moisture content were taken and neither appeared to 
exercise any influence on the violence of the resulting blast. 
Moisture in the air of a mine may saturate the dust or may 
prevent it from drying out. Thirty per cent of moisture 
in the dust will prevent the dust from exploding. Dust 
with that much moisture will ball when molded in the hand. 
The dust on timbers and in bulk, however, will not become 
wet no matter how saturated the air may be. The upper 
sixteenth of an inch of dust may become wet, and the whole 
mass may appear moist and beaded with water globules, 
but a blast of air from a roof fall will raise the dust 
below the surface and this will be found to be perfectly dry. 
The dust must be well wetted down with water to be safe 
or again it may be wetted by keeping the air saturated 
throughout the time that the dust is settling on the ribs 
and floor. In this latter case each increment of new dust 
is then soaked, and the whole mass is thus made wet and 
safe, but a moisture saturation of the air on any given 
day is of no value as a means of protection. 

N. S. Greensfelder, engineer of the Hercules Powder 
Co., then read a paper on “The Scientific Selection of Ex- 
plosives for Coal Mining.” R. Z. Virgin’s paper on “Re- 
covery of All Values from Refuse Coal” was not presented. 

In the afternoon Question 9 was introduced, in which a 
man in St. Louis, Mo., wanted to know the main factors 
to be sought in the selection of a mine official. In the 
discussion emphasis was laid on the ability of a mine fore- 
man to get along with his men. The speaker declared that 
the backyard talk of the mine foreman’s wife might do 
more harm than his own inoffensiveness could correct. 
Stress was laid also on the foreman’s freedom from home 
troubles. A man with a happy home could concentrate more 
completely on his work. 


WouLp HAVE FLy-BY-NIGHT MINES INSPECTED 


In reply to Question 10, Jack Davies, former chief mine 
commissioner of Ohio, said he believed that all mines should 
be inspected regardless of size. Protection should be given 
to everyone so engaged. This was strenuously objected to 
by one speaker, who believed that it would be difficult to 
get mine foremen of such a caliber as would be competent 
to guard the safety of the workers in a country bank. The 
bigger mines would get the better men, and the protection 
thrown around the “country bank” workmen would be a 


mere delusion and possibly a snare. He said the least able’ 


and less competent men workers—that the bigger mines 
would not employ—gravitated to the smaller mines. To put 
such mines out of business by stringent requirements such 
as were in force at large mines would deprive these men 
of an opportunity to work. These small mines also furnish 
working places for men who cannot travel to the larger 
mines and desire to continue to live in the communities 
where they have home ties, property and seasonal occupa- 
tion. These mines also serve small coal-consuming com- 
munities more satisfactorily than the larger mines at a 
distance. 

It was pointed out that if the men working in these 
mines were less able and less competent, the more did they 
need the protection of the law. State Mine Inspector 
Richard Maize and Francis Feehan, of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor, were against any distinction between large 
and small mines, and the latter took issue with the adve- 
cate of the small mine who said accidents were few. He 
declared that there were many. 
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Dr. E. S. Moore introduced the question as to the pro- 
priety of sealing off or ventilating sections when entirely 
worked-out and abandoned. This question, which has long 
troubled Great Britain and has had much recent considera- 
tion in Illinois, now arises in Pennsylvania. It was easily 
answered a few years ago. Both the American mining pub- 
lic and the law. said, “Ventilate, of course.” For reasons 
probably connected with the greater depth of mines and 
perhaps also with greater dryness, gob fires are now more 
common, and it is becoming increasingly questionable 
whether the law proscribing standing gas is, with better 
stoppings and gob fires, a reasonable enactment. It seems 
as if some of the mine inspectors are seriously questioning 
its propriety. 

B. J. Murphy related how, in accord with the law, aiz 
was forced through the abandoned gobs of a certain mine, 
a current of 38,000 cu.ft. per minute being employed. One 
day a gob stink occurred. On the third day after the indi- 
cation 0.1 per cent of carbon monoxide appeared in the 
air. Thereafter this gas was found in reduced percentages, 
but after ten days it again rose to 0.1 per cent. The temp- 
erature increased to 64 and 72 deg. and later to 110 and 
118 deg. The percentage of carbon monoxide at length 
reached 0.6 per cent, and it was decided that it was neces- 
sary to seal off the area and thirty-five brick seals were 
erected. 


ABANDONED AREA NEVER REALLY VENTILATED 


Richard Maize said that a heavy current of air would cool 
the gobs, whereas a smaller current would merely hasten 
combustion. The trouble is that gobs are never really 
ventilated. True, the current is supplied, but it cannot be 
distributed, as the abandoned area cannot be kept in venti- 
latable condition and rarely is safe or even possible to ex- 
plore. Consequently it is not ventilated. 

James W. Paul asked what firedamp was. Was it methane 
or methane and air? Some declared that it was under- 
stood to be the latter. He said that if it was the latter, a 
properly sealed area did not contain firedamp, for the air 
would soon have no oxygen. When some suggested that the 
law said not firedamp but explosive gas, he said this seemed 
to make it more clear that a sealed area filled with methane 
did not contain a prohibited atmosphere. If it escaped into 
the ventilated roadways it was no longer standing gas, for | 
the air current would make it move. He did not venture to 
interpret the law. He was in favor of sealing off abandoned 
workings if it was legal to-do so. Of course, no one pays 
any attention to the law where there is a fire, or possibly 
it should be said that in case of a fire everybody interprets 
a mixture of explosive gas that is so situated as to be in- 
explodible as gas that is not explosive. Fires are quite 
generally sealed off. What is needed, however, is the right 
to seal off an area that may fire before a fire is caused by 
not sealing. 

The question from New Zealand was next debated. It 
runs: “In a mine in which firedamp has never been detected 
and which is worked entirely with naked lights but in 
which only permissible explosives are used on account of 
the dryness of the dust, should the ventilating fan be run 
continuously or should it be stopped on Sundays, holidays 
or days when the mine is idle? Edward H. Coxe said that 
the question seemed to evidence a belief that should the fan 
be operated on these idle days the dryness of this already 
dry mine would be increased, with consequent danger to the 
employees. He thought that if the mine were really free 
from gas, the fan should be shut down during idle periods. 

Richard Maize declared that in summer the air being 
cooled by entry into the mine would increase rather than 
reduce the moisture. In the winter the reverse action would 
take place. On someone questioning whether New Zealand 
had any winter, E. S. Moore declared that the southern 
island had heavy snowstorms and the northern island had 
some snow. Another member declared that almost any un- 
ventilated mine was gaseous, and yet another instanced a 
mine which was not known to be gaseous but developed 
gas unexpectedly. A man who went in the workings with 
a naked light set fire to the gas, which continued to burn. 
The man put it out with his coat and went out and told 
the foreman. The latter, being skeptical, went in to examine 
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the place, also taking an open-flame lamp. He also set 
fire to the gas, and, being unable to extinguish it, set the 
mine on fire. 

Someone proposed that the New Zealander be informed 
that the meeting did not indorse the shutting down of 
the fan whether the-mine were idle or working. Dr. Moore 
said that unless this action was questioned, the question 
should be regarded as answered in favor of a steady opera- 
tion of the fan and that the questioner should be notified 
to that effect. 

L. C. Illsley, electrical engineer, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, then read his article on “Explosion-Proof Mine Loco- 
motives,” emphasizing the fact that they were only safe 
if maintained in good condition. 

A. F. Strouse read a paper on “Comparative Haulage 
Costs—Animal and Mechanical,” but his address failed to 
show either haulage costs or when any one form of haulage 
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should be preferred. Jerome K. White read a paper regard. 
ing the results obtained with a storage-battery locomotive 
under unfavorable circumstances. Full details were given 
and the cost was shown to be about 10c. per ton under the 
conditions there obtaining. 

The visits to the Carnegie Technological Institute and 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines were unusually well planned ang 
full of interest. At the latter Mr. McCaa’s new breathing 
apparatus was inspected. Mr. McCaa declared that the new 
British Briggs apparatus hardly met the United States 
standards. In particular he objected to the use of the 
hollow frame for the circulation of air, declaring that jt 
was so placed as to be subjected to injury with harmfy] 
results. Not only are exhaustive wearing tests being made 
but the valves are being tried out by mechanical means 
to see how many times they can be caused to operate with- 
out failure under conditions simulating actual work. 





West Virginia Institute Discusses Preparation, Surveys, 
Layout, Power Cost, Depletion and Depreciation 


Downing Advocates Washing Only Dirty Part of Slack and Using 
Screens That Are No Longer Than Preparation Demands—Scholz 
Favors Heading Machines, Sidewall Slabbing and Coal Storage in Place 


at Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 6 and 7, the Governor 

of the state, E. F. Morgan, was in South Carolina, 
so the addresses of welcome were made by Grant P. Hall, 
Mayor of the city, and by A. A. Barnes, of the Chamber 
of Commerce. J. W. Bischoff, president of the institute, 
read his annual address and declared that the encourage- 
ment of the coal industry had been only too generous and 
had resulted in overdevelopment with consequent evil re- 
sults. 

Thomas F. Downing, Jr., general manager of the Lundale 
Coal Co., Lundale, W. Va., read an interesting paper on 
coal preparation. He suggested that a change in the di- 
rection of driving rooms might often prevent the fall of 
draw slate, whereby the coal was filled with roof impuri- 
ties. Sometimes, he said, a wide room would give cleaner 
coal than one that was narrower, for the coal being more 
easily induced to fall, the roof would not be so shattered 
by the explosives, and as the coal would fall in large lumps 
the partings would not be fractured and the impurities in 
the coal could, for that reason, be more easily removed at 
the picking table. 

He urged that every attempt be made to hold up the top 
rock until the coal had been loaded and the floor cleaned of 
slack. Where byproduct coal was desired, the bugdust, he 
felt, should be loaded separately, because it was the clean- 
est coal obtained. That, however, probably is a local con- 
dition and not of general application. 

It was, he said, the custom when designing a tipple to 
make the screen long enough to cover all eventualities. It 
was impossible to design a screen of the, exact length re- 
quired, and if it were too short the error could not well 
be corrected. So to be safe, excessive Screening surface 
always is provided. Any excess, however, is undesirable, 
as some of the coal tends to drop partly through the screen 
and then, being unable to pass through it, remains until it 
is broken down to such a size that it can pass. 

Thus there is much unnecessary degradation, to avoid 
which the manager should spend a day at the screens and 
find out just how far the screening action continues. This 
distance will vary with the amount of fine coal to be 
screened and other conditions, but a maximum can be found, 
and then the rest of the screen can be profitably veiled. 
He had formerly a 2-in. step screen 16 ft. long but the 
coal was completely screened in a distance of 4 ft. The 
other 12 ft. of screen was wholly detrimental, so he re- 
placed this screen with another 12-ft. screen having a flat 
surface with round perforations. It used only 8 ft. of this 
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12 ft. and so he veiled the other 4 ft. He added that the 
slate, being heavy, slides near the bottom, and with a step 
screen the slate will fall through. Flat screens with round 
perforations give better preparation both as to ash and as 
to size. The larger slate does not go through the screen 
but goes onto the picking table and is removed, whereas 
with a step screen it may turn edgewise and go through 
and, mingling with a size not picked, may go with it to the 
railroad car. 

Coal in first mining may be quite readily cleaned, but in 
second mining may prove relatively dirty because, owing 
to the crushing of pillars, the partings which might readily 
be removed will be broken so small that their removal will 
not pay. Of course fine coal can be washed, but that results 
in much loss, much of the fine coal passing away in the 
wash water. It is better therefore to arrange the work 
so that washing is not necessary, as water reduces the heat 
value of the coal, lengthens the coking period and destroys 
the oven. True, the coal is heavier, and if that is not con- 
sidered the operator may consider himself compensated by 
the pay he receives for the water, but as a matter of fact 
he is really the loser, as he will clearly realize when he 
views the black water leaving his washery and passing 
down the valley. What he gains in water he loses in coal, 
and his customer is thrice loser—in the water masquerad- 
ing as coal, in the freight he pays on that water and in the 
heat he loses in driving it away as steam, to say nothing 
of cold ovens and ruined linings. 


WouLp Not WASH COAL UNDER ONE-EIGHTH INCH 


His experience showed that at his mine the finest coal is 
the purest. He did not feel that at his mines the coal under 
4 in. in diameter should be washed. He stated also that more 
preparation expense would have to be met when mechanical 
loaders were installed, for these machines could make no 
distinction between coal and binder. They would have to 
take all or none of the seams—coal, binders, and all. Speed 
of operation would be so desirable that no care will be 
exercisable to keep out impurities in loading the coal. With 
coal-loading machines no cleaning can be done in the mine; 
all of it must be done at the tipple. 

KE. E. Jones, of Stotesbury, W. Va., asked how it would 
do, as the screening surface was of invariable length, to 
arrange for a change in the speed of the shaker to com- 
pensate for the variable character of the coal having to be 
prepared. Would the slower speed result in the clogging of 
the shaker with fine coal? 

This proposal did not receive much encouragement from 
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i who said that it would be necessary to sta- 
Mr. cece the screens to regulate the speed according to 
voy need. The variation in the screening area needed was 
small and to adjust the speed so as to obtain a more perfect 
djustment of means to ends would not seem to be so im- 
. san as to justify the employment of another man. He 
3 out that the man who regulated the tipple equipment 
ae aily was stationed over the loading booms and away from 

ns. 
at ‘Great Britain he had seen a.bar picking table which 
combined picking opportunity with screening ability. He 
thought that if this were used any fine coal made in break- 
ing lumps to remove partings or pyrite would pass through 
the bars, keeping the coal to standard size without the intro- 
duction of additional. rescreens. E. D. Knight. objected, 
saying that the impurities would go through the bar screen. 
Mr. Downing replied that any broken impurity not removed 
from the picking table or screen goes with the coal to 
car. 

Oy this impurity passed through the bar picking table it 
would go into the car carrying a lesser size. Anywhere its 
presence is objectionable. The present apron picker does 
not eliminate the finer parting material. It may. be added, 
however, some large slate turned on edge would be likely 
to fall through between the bars and escape picking, which 
latter would not be the case with a solid picking table. 


Dogs STEP SCREEN LET THROUGH OVERSIZE? 


In reply to J. L. Dawson, Mr. Downing said that the coal 
is not uniform in size with a step screen. Some lump falls 
through to the egg screen and some egg to the nut screen. 
Starting his mining in the anthracite region he liked to see 
all his coal without under- or over-size, and he could not get 
that uniformity with the step screen. He believed that the 
gas-coal operators would ultimately have " introduce rolls 

i eth to crack the lump into egg coal. 

Tiel Scholx said that J. M. Clark, of Clark & Krebs, had 
called his attention to the three distinct benches in the 
Eagle seam, which coal layers vary greatly in their per- 
centage of ash. The top bench is 9 in. thick and it will 
contain 11 to 16 per cent of ash. The middle bench is about 
2 ft. 3 in. thick and has only 1.7 per cent of ash and in some 
places the percentage falls to 1.3. The bottom coal contains 
2.5 per cent ash. By excluding the top coal it is readily pos- 
sible to produce a coal containing less than 5 per cent of ash. 

At the afternoon session R. D. Hall read his paper on 
“Setting the Stop Watch on the Mine Surveyor,” in which 
he called attention to some of the inaccuracies and delays 
resulting from using the ground as a foundation instead of 
erecting the instrument on three appropriately placed stakes. 
J. W. Reed, of Fairmont, declared that the need for such 
care in surveys had not been experienced in the Fairmont 
region, where backsights and foresights were taken within 
a minute or so of each other before the instrument could 
change its position. He explained that backflag and foreflag 
men were always employed and the longest of tapes were 
used. 

In reply it was stated that the need for staking was more 
evident in wooded country, where progress was slower and 
the ground less reliable owing to the presence of sticks, roots 
and stones. The Fairmont field is in a farming country, so 
the clearing difficulties are avoided and the coal entering the 
hills to the dip does not leave swamps and in winter supplies 
no warming ground water to disturb the stability. of the 
instrument. Carl Scholz remarked that the paper explained 
some of the mysterious actions of a standing transit that 
in his surveying days he found it hard to fathom. 

Carl Scholz then presented his room-and-pillar plan which 
has been already described in CoAL AGE. He has temporarily 
- abandoned, however, the idea of taking more than one skip 
off any one pillar. He first drives up his rooms 12 ft. wide 
in pairs, the pillar between pairs being 18 ft. wide. 
long rooms—they are 500 ft. in length—will be driven during 
the summer, when the demand for coal is at a low ebb. In 
the winter the longwall cutters will be used to cut a 6-ft. 
slab along the room on either side, and the loading machines 
will load it out. About the same number of men will be em- 
ployed summer and winter, though in winter their production 
will be heavier and in line with the greater demand for coal. 
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Mr. Scholz declared that the heading machines, though not 
now. being used at the Valier mine in Illinois, had given him 
great satisfaction, having driven 552 ft. in a week when 
operated three shifts with three men on each'shift. The coal 
had turned unduly hard, and he had temporarily laid the 
machines off, but he intended to use them in the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co.’s shaft. At Valier he had managed in 
the second year of operation to produce 756,000 tons, which 
he thought. was a record production within such a@ short time, 
being roughly 4,000 tons a day. He said that the loading 
machines could easily load 300 to 400 tons per day. The 
system he had adopted. he termed “storage of coal in place.” 

Objectors and objections were, of course, many. One 
wanted to know how the loading face could be divided up 
among the men employed, but no such division would be 
necessary with machine loading. J. L. Dawson said that at 
Logan Mr. Gay supplied a car for each man on every trip to 
his long faces. There was usually an extra car or two which 
went to the man who had his car filled first. 

Some suggested that the heading machine must make a lot 
of slack, almost pulverizing the coal. Mr. Powell said that 
in a 12-ft. place cut in three machine settings the coal pro- 
duced about 15 per cent more lump than the ordinary method 
of working with an undercutting machine and powder. It 
must be remembered that on only the first cut is the coal 
sheared on two sides. After this cut is made the other two 
are merely single shears and undercuts. 

The pillars between adjacent pairs are 68 ft. wide. There 
were some present, W. E. Fohl and Josiah Keeley among 
them, who believed that it would be difficult to split these 
pillars and bring all of them back, even granting that the 
6-ft. core pillar and the two flanking 6 ft. or 7 ft. pillars 
are left. Mr. Powell said that the center pillar could. be 
split in ten days, and Mr. Scholz said that the splitting and 
removing of one pillar would be completed before another 
was attacked. But even this did not make the doubters sure 
that the plan would be successful. Mr. Keeley declared that 
he had been impressed by the conservational cry and had 
been trying to save his pillars but that he despaired of 
accomplishing that end if the present irregular working con- 
ditions continued. The pillars could not be held over the 
long idle periods. , 

The question of the legality of Mr. Scholz’s method arose, 
but nothing that was said would lead one to believe that the 
method contravened in any way the laws of West Virginia. 
It was pointed out that canvases or doors would have to be 
hung in the entry between room pairs to drive the air to the 
face, and Mr. Scholz was prepared both to use this system 
and to install blowers to assist in the work of ventilating the 
room roadways. 


BRADLEY HoLps THAT COAL DEMAND Is STEADY 


J. D. Bradley, president of the National Coal Association, 
being invited to speak, said that the coal industry while 
recently bitterly assailed had been able to summon assistance 
in combating federal control by showing that not the coal 
industry alone but all other industries were threatened. Help 
had even come from the growers of oranges. He advocated 
better merchandising, the taking on of customers and the 
holding of them by taking care of their interests at all 
times, looking for a fair profit and that only. 

He did not regard coal as so seasonal as generally repre- 
sented, nor did the production vary so much from year to 
year. It was a fairly stable industry and with good man- 
agement could be carried on like any other business. There 
were, it is true, too many concerns not able in the present 
scant times to meet competition, but that was their mis- 
fortune rather than that of the industry. He believed more 
help should come from export trade but that was not possi- 
ble so long as the railroads did not give a special rate ‘to 
coal for that purpose. Every other industry had special 
export rates and they should not be denied to the éxporter 
of coal. © 

Approximately fifty were present at the Ruffner Hotel 
in the evening at a banquet given by the Kanawha County 
Coal Operators’ Association in conjunction with the Charles- 
ton- Chamber of Commerce. E; D. Knight officiated as 
toastmaster, Among those who responded to the call of 
‘Mr. Knight: were S. P. Puffer, secretary of the Charleston 
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Chamber of Commerce; Henry F. Kallenberg, of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association and T. H. 
Huddy, of Williamson, W. Va. 

In the morning session the following day, R. M. Lambie, 
chief. of the State Department of Mines, read a paper 
entitled “Mine Fires—Their Origin and Prevention.” 

Speaking on the subject of mine fires and explosions, 
Mr. Lambie stated that the state records showed quite 
clearly that the majority of mine fires of recent origin were 
electrical in cause. More electrical fires arose from the 
careless handling of feeder lines near the working face 
than from any other causes. Owing to the hasty manner 
in which mining-machine cables are suspended they are 
important hazards at many plants. Mr. Lambie said that 
the state department had selected the Gibbs apparatus as 
its standard, but would readily change if a better ap- 
paratus were provided. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Knight remarked 
that all companies should make a determined effort to 
suspend room feeder lines from the roof and between the 
rows of posts in preference to carrying the cables along 
the rib, where the surface is most uneven and where really 
good insulation is impossible. Mining-machine cables are 
used again and again and consequently often become worn, 
so that short-circuits make their use hazardous. When 
the lines are supported from the roof, the insulators may 
be driven in more solid material, and furthermore in the 
event of a short-circuit there is nothing adjacent that is 
combustible. 


SHOULD BE But ONE TYPE OF APPARATUS USED 


Mr. Keeley urged standardization on a single type of 
breathing apparatus, although he also believed that no 
particular make of machine should be definitely selected, 
as other manufacturers might become disheartened and 
thus the industry as a whole lose by lack of competition. 
If companies throughout the state have their men drilled 
on one type of apparatus members of crews when actually 
engaged in fighting fires will be less likely to become 
confused. Furthermore, a team from a nearby company 
could more efficiently come to the aid of its neighbor if 
its team members used the same apparatus. When stand- 
ardizing on one make of machine, fewer spare parts need 
be carried in stock, and the parts of one company will, 
of course, fit the apparatus of another. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper of the day and of 
the two-day sessions was then read by Mr. Knight under 
the subject of “The Cost Per Ton Fallacy as Regards the 
Determination of Power Source.” There are two pre- 
dominating factors that govern the cost of current per 
ton of coal produced, namely, the cost per kilowatt-hour 
of power consumed and the number of kilowatt-hours used 
per ton of coal mined. 


OPERATORS JUMP AT CONCLUSIONS AS TO COST 


It is quite usual for an operator to assume that because 
his neighbor is producing coal at a lower cost per ton 
for electrical power he can obtain similar results by going 
to the same source for his current. There are three 
sources available: Purchased Power, the isolated plant or 
the privately operated central station. 

The first fault in this line of reasoning is attempting 
to apply the remedy before the ailment is discovered. 
‘ Normally, a high kilowatt-hour cost per ton may mean 
any one of three things: A high cost per kilowatt-hour, 
the needless consumption of a large number of kilowatt- 
hours for each ton of coal produced, or an operation more 
completely electrified than that with which it is compared. 
Yet only in the first instance is the power source to blame. 
Consequently a change based entirely on comparative cost 
per ton figures is quite apt to raise rather than lower 
the cost. The better cost per ton that it is hoped to achieve 
may have been derived despite a higher cost per kilowatt- 
hour and by reason of a more economical utilization of 
the current produced. Faulty operation of power equip- 
ment, careless handling of mining machines and locomo- 
tives and line losses from insufficient or improperly in- 
stalled copper feeders, all tend to multiply the number of 
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kilowatt-hours required to produce a ton of coal. Thus 
a mine which is paying a higher rate per kilowatt-hour 
may achieve a better cost than one where such faults are 
common practice. Furthermore, other things being equa] 
a mine that employs gathering locomtives instead of mules, 
cuts its coal by machine instead of hand-pick and which 
possesses extensive pumping and ventilating equipment 
will naturally show a higher cost than one that ‘js not 
so well electrified. A change of power source based on 
cost per ton alone takes no account of the above factors, 

If the decision to change the power source is based on 
cost per kilowatt-hour, then failure to procure results can. 
not be laid at the door of the power source. Most of the 
old direct-current plants were not equipped with integrating 
kilowatt-hour meters, and, consequently, all that was 
known as to cost per ton was derived by dividing the total 
expenses of a certain period by the tonnage produced over 
that same period. By reason of failure to install a prac. 
tically inexpensive piece of equipment, valuable plant 
operating data were lost. And if a change in power source 
was made, it was done on the strength of an assumption 
and not on the facts. 

Mr. Knight by the graphic use of figures then showed 
the important relations assumed by line losses in raising 
the number of kilowatt-hours consumed. For example in 
a 1,200-ft. circuit of No. 2-0 trolley wire in a 250-volt 
system, where the resistance of the wire is 0.2 ohms, it 
is possible for a motor to use 68 kw.hr. in moving its 
load. Yet the meter outside will be registering 100 kw.-hr,, 
and it is the latter figure that is employed by the power com- 
pany in computing the number of kilowatt-hours consumed, 
Most mine officials do not consider the increase in cost in 
cases like this. Poor bonding also may cause other losses, 
Most people think that with ineffective bonds the loco- 
motive merely takes longer to move its load, and they 
forget that not only is this true but there is a loss of 
power that should not be overlooked. 

Decline in tonnage also raises the cost per kilowatt- 
hour per ton of coal mined. Mr. Knight then presented 
the following table to illustrate how declining tonnages had 
affected costs at one of the plants of his company: 


Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. 

. Kw.-hr. Tons Cost per Cost Consumed 

Month Consumed Mined Kw.-hr. Per Ton Per Ton 
ee 26,130 1,012 0.0214 0.5396 24.83 
September... 29,580 9,640 0.0242 0.0764 3.07 


Thus it can be seen that most mining plants are equipped 
to operate most efficiently under a maximum production 
of coal. This is so because refrigerating plants, pumps, 
lights and other consumers of electricity need current 
whether the mine runs or shuts down. 

Time being short, the paper was not discussed, and the 
next speaker, Bernard J. Reis, a certified public accountant 
of New York City, was introduced. Mr. Reis had chosen 
for the subject of his paper “Depreciation and Depletion and 
Other Factors Bearing on Coal Cost.” Mr. Reis’ paper, 
while lengthy, was thoroughly enjoyed by the members, 
who were given an insight into the government methods of 
valuating a coal property. At the conclusion of this paper 
the morning session was adjourned for lunch. 

At the conclusion of the prepared program, Lee Ott, 
State Compensation Commissioner, and W. E. Fohl, mining 
engineer, of Pittsburgh, were called on by the chair for 
extemporaneous addresses, and both responded. 

The reports of the auditing and resolutions committees 
were then read, after which E. D. Knight was unanimously 
élected president for the ensuing year. R. E. Sherwood 
was again elected secretary-treasurer. The following vice- 
presidents were chosen: R. M. Lambie, E. E. Jones, J. L. 
Dawson, W. E. Fohl and J..W. Reed. To the executive 
board the following men were elected: Frank Haas, Josiah 
Keeley, Carl Scholz and J. W. Bischoff, the retiring presi- 
dent. At the conclusion of the election of officers, the 
meeting adjourned to meet again in six months at a place 
to be chosen by the Executive Board. Clarksburg and 
Huntington were mentioned as possible sites for the con- 
vention, and it is probable that the final decision will favor 
one of these two cities. 
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Fostering Health and Safety of Miners 





Gaseous Mines Often Better Ventilated Than Non-Gaseous 
Ones—The Various Mining Laws Require Careful Interpretation 
—Many Suggestions Intended to Promote Safety Prove Costly 
So Long as They Are Successful in Accident Prevention 


WAS much interested in the excel- 

lent letter of Joseph R. Thomas, in 
Coal Age, Nov. 24, p. 846, especially 
where he refers to the importance of 
adequate and efficient ventilation in 
mines generating gas, need of a clear 
interpretation of the mining laws, the 
menace of individual judgment, and the 
common practices followed in violation 
of law. But why confine this question of 
ventilation to mines generating gas? 
The operations that do not give off gas 
as a rule are the ones that are poorly 
ventilated. I have worked in many 
mines where no gas had ever been found 
and because of this fact the air was so 
foul that a person could hardly keep 
an open light burning. 

Speaking about mining laws, it is 
my understanding that such statutes 
are enacted to promote the health and 
safety of the men employed, as well as 
for the protection of mining property. 
I believe, therefore, that a coal mine, 
gaseous or otherwise, should be well 
ventilated, first, to promote the miner’s 
health, and second, his safety. Those 
of us who have had a _ reasonable 
amount of experience know full well 
that a mine generating gas in dan- 
gerous quantities will eventually be 
efficiently ventilated. In the non- 
gaseous mine ventilation is in many 
instances neglected. 


JUDGMENT NEEDED IN INTERPRETATION 
OF MINING LAws 


I fully agree with Mr. Thomas that 
judgment in interpreting mining laws is 
often not exercised when reading them. 
The Colorado law while in the main an 
exceptionally good one, is confusing to 
the ordinary individual unless he stops 
to analyze the meaning of each section. 
For example, section 146 of the Colo- 
rado statute reads: “In all mines and 
parts of mines opened after the pass- 
age of this act, all doors, entry 
stoppings, overcasts, undercasts and 
regulators up to within 500 ft. of the 
working face, shall be made of or cov- 
ered with incombustible material, other 
than corrugated iron. All door casings 
shall be constructed of concrete, stone 
or brick laid in mortar or cement.” 

From a superficial reading of this 
section, it might appear that all mines 
opened before the passage of the act 
are not considered, and that its pro- 


visions apply only to parts opened after 
its passage, so that those mines opened 
before the passage of the act might 
legally go on without reconstruction of 
stoppings. This interpretation ap- 
parently is followed in many mines in 
Colorado, but I believe the lawmakers 
intended that the law should cover all 
mines already developed as well as 
those newly opened, and that after its 
passage the use of concrete or mortar 
or other materials approved by the 
state inspector should be used through- 
out every mine in the state. 


PROVISION FOR FIREPROOF Doors 


This section continues: “Provided, 
that in mines where it is not practical to 
use concrete or masonry, other suitable 
methods, approved by the chief in- 
spector in writing, may be employed, 
which will accomplish the purpose in- 
tended, and in every sixth permanent 
stopping there shall be a fireproof 
door hung from the top, large enough 
to permit the passage of a person.” 
This applies to all mines in Colorado, 
gaseous or otherwise. The statute also 
provides for “not less than 100 cu.ft. 
of air per minute per man circulating 
at the face of every working place,” by 
the use of a split system. This, of 
course, is intended “to dilute, render 
harmless, and expel: the poisonous and 
noxious gases from each and every 
working place in said mines” (see sec- 
tion 120). 

It is further provided that: “Ail other 
means of removing gases from coal 
mines are hereby prohibited.” The re- 
moval of gases by the ancient method 
of using the miner’s coat for brushing 
out the gas from a working place is 
thus forbidden. Furthermore -no fur- 
naces or steam jets for ventilating pur- 
poses may be installed in gaseous 
mines. 

Section 146, just referred to, also 
specifies: “In all mines in which. safety 
or electric lamps are exclusively used, 
on account of the presence of explosive 
gas, no mechanical device operated by 
electricity or oil motors shall be allowed 
on the return air course.” Unless a 
person reads this section in full, he will 
not know that mechanical devices using 
electric or oil power are prohibited ‘in 
gaseous mines. For this portion of the 
act is only entitled “Incombustible Ma- 

















terial for Doors, Casings, Stoppings, 
etc.” Reference to mechanical devices 
should have been added. 

Mr. Thomas refers to the question of 


ventilation engineers. The Colorado 
law provides that the foreman of each 
mine shall be a ventilation engineer. 
But, as Mr. Thomas has stated, the 
mine foreman needs all the assistance 
that can be given him, especially in 
mines generating gas in dangerous 
quantities. For years I have urged the 
use of electric cap lamps by all miners, 
so that there shall be no possible dan- 
ger of any workman entering a place 
that may have accumulated gas, and 
also for the purpose of keeping the 
mine perfectly safe at all times, even if 
the air current should be short-circuited 
from any section. 


FAVORS FREQUENT EXAMINATIONS 


I have also suggested that brattice 
cloth be extended to within 20 ft. of 
the face of every working place that 
shows signs of inflammable gas. I 
have further suggested that firebosses 
or mine examiners go to work at 12 
o’clock at night, that each make an 
examination of every working place in 
his section, and extend the brattice 
cloth in every place where this is re- 
quired. Another inspection should be 
made ‘at 5 o’clock, and the condition 
of the mine be reported to the foreman 
at 7 o’clock. I have suggested also 
that when the miners go to work they 
be accompanied bv safety inspectors. 
whose duty it shall be to first examine 
every place that the fireboss has labeled 
unsafe because of gas, dangerous roof, 
timbers shot out, etc. During the day 
these inspectors should make at least 
four visits to every working place under 
their supervision. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DUTIES 


These safety inspectors should have 
charge of the men employed in build- 
ing stoppings, and see that this work is 
carried out in accordance with the mine 
foreman’s instructions. Haulage bosses 
should be employed for getting dut.the 
coal, and this work should not be con- 
sidered as being part of the assistant 
mine foreman’s duties. © 

I have been subjected to censure on 
account of my suggestion that fire- 
bosses should make their preliminary 
examinations at 11 or 12 o’clock at 
night. I accept the disapproval of these 
men, but the reason for this disapproval 
is that my suggestion for health and 
safety would prove costly as long as 
nobody was ‘burned up or killed by ex- 
plosions. The question arises, how- 
éver, is it cheaper to employ inspectors 
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whose. constant endeavor is to promote 
safety or continue killing and crippling 
coal.miners and paying out compensa- 
tion. 

I -hope the time is not far distant 
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when something will be done toward 
putting into effect the suggestions I 
have so often made. 
ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
Walsenburg, Colo. 





Should a Miner Have an Ax and Saw? 


If Timber of Proper Length Be Supplied He Will Need Neither 
Ax nor Saw — Timber May Be Stored Underground and 
Be Cut to Length Before Being Sent to the Working Face 


NOTE that “Safety First,” of 

Thomas, W. Va., takes exceptions 
to my letter in Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 
460. He admits that dull tools are re- 
sponsible for a large number of acci- 
dents by reason of the working places 
not being promptly and suitably tim- 
Lered. Yet he states that my sugges- 
tion that the mine timbers be cut the 
exact length desired would be the cause 
of the miners not possessing an ax or 
saw. 

After giving this matter careful 
consideration, I wish to emphasize the 
following detail. In the deep shafts 
of Great Britain, if I interpret the sta- 
tistics correctly, there are less accidents 
of all kinds, and fatal accidents in par- 
ticular, than we have in the mines in 
this country. During the entire eight 
years that I worked in the Isabella and 
Hannah pits, also the Crofton and 
North. pits ef Northumberland County, 
I never knew of a coal miner owning 
an ax or saw, yet note the small num- 
ber of accidents occurring in that coun- 
try from falls of roof and coal. 


How MINERS CuT TIMBERS 


It may well be asked how the miners 
cut their timbers. Each deputy or fire- 
boss. is given a separate switch or flat 
in the. mine and each attends to the 
timber needs of the coal diggers work- 
ing in his switch. The deputy, upon 
visiting a working place, sees to it that 
that place is well timbered. In fact, 
he sets timbers for his men, if they are 
needed, while making his inspection. 
Before he leaves a place he notices the 
amount of timber on hand. He also 
notes the measurement of the place. 
When his rounds have been completed 
he comes out to the switch and goes to 
his. timber. yard or timber hole, as it 
is called. It should be made plain that 
a large amount of timber is kept on 
hand at. the end of the switch, stored 
in.a large refuge hole. Here the deputy 
saws.the necessary timbers to the exact 
lengths needed for the different working 
places. 

It will be readily seen that it is an 
easy matter for the deputy to stop the 
driver at the end of the switch with his 
empty car and send timber to Tom’s, 
Dick’s or Harry’s working place. When 
a prop must be set at the working face 
by.a coal digger he selects one from 
those on. hand, and also a cap piece. 
He then tightens this, prop ,with his 
pick. It will thus be evident that the 
miner has little.use for an ax or saw. 

L agree with “Safety First” that end- 
less confusion might be caused if the 


timber had to be cut on the surface and 
then sent into the different men’s places 
in the mine. I did not mean this 
system of cutting timber when I wrote 
the letter referred to. I will admit that 
a good miner will always keep his tools 
in excellent condition, and you can 
always tell a good miner by the condi- 
tion of his place. A good disciplinarian 
is a great factor in the safety of a mine, 
but discipline is not all the remedy. 
Discipline will not reduce the large 
number of fatal accidents if it is forced 
upon all throughout the mine. Safety 
inspectors as a general rule have to 
spend much of their time in looking 
after the drivers and getting out coal. 
Consequently I still insist that timber 
men are the ones who should make a 
daily investigation in the interests of 
safety. If the practice that I have 
roughly outlined above was to be put 
into general effect I feel certain there 
would be a decrease in fatal accidents 
throughout the coal mines of America. 
Poston, Ohio. JAMES W. TAYLOR. 





Some Further Suggestions on the 
Mining of Large Coal ~ 


Would put drilling and firing in hands 
of company men trained for such 
work — Better mental equipment 
would insure more painstaking work 
—More lump and less slack a natural 
result. 


HE discussion of “Mining Large 

Coal” presented in the Dec. 8, 1921, 
issue of Coal Age is one of absorbing 
interest. Here in the West it is par- 
ticularly so. In the East the chief 
demand is for steam coal; it is there 
that the larger industries are located, 
such as steel mills, large power plants 
and the like, all burning small fuel on 
automatic stokers or manufacturing 
coke from it. The domestic demand 
also to a great extent is educated to 
the use of nut, stove and pea sizes. 

In the Rocky Mountain region the 
states are large and the population 
small; industrial plants are few and 
far between. One of the largest in- 
dustries, the copper mines and smelters 
of southern Arizona, is so far from the 
coal mines and so close to the oil fields 
that the latter fuel is used both under 
boilers and in oil engines of the Diesel 
type. The coal mines consequently 
must rely on domestic consumption. 
The domestic consumers here demand— 
and get—the large lump; the larger it 
is, the better they like it. 

Mr. Jones discusses the driving of 
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rooms on the face cleats. This unques. 
tionably produces larger lumps than 
can be obtained by other methods anq 
also (a point that Mr. Jones does not 
mention) it produces a larger per. 
centage of lumps. He realizes ‘the 
importance of the proper location: of 
shotholes and suggests their inspection 
by two experienced miners. [ would 
make an even more drastic suggestion: 
I would take the drilling and firing of 
shots completely out of the minerg’ 
hands, putting company men, experi- 
enced in the work and trained for it, 
on the job. 

Labor conditions in the coal industry 
in the past have been such that any 
innovation in the working conditions of 
the men, such as the drilling and load. 
ing of shotholes by the companies, has 
heen frowned upon as being likely to 
disturb the highly delicate equilibrium 
prevailing. However, a shake-up is 
taking place, and possibly it is time for 
the innovation mentioned. 

The majority of miners are in real- 
ity laborers—unskilled. Their mental 
equipment adapts them to shoveling, 
but not to the drilling and shooting of 
coal to the best advantage so far as 
producing the largest amount of lump 
is concerned. Company men, on the 
other hand, can be instructed in the 
best methods of drilling and can be 
made to follow instructions. With any 
one of the several types of portable 
electric coal drills now on the market 
two men can put in shotholes at the 
rate of one every one to three minutes, 
depending on the nature of the coal, 
By putting this work in the hands of 
such trained men, not only is one of 
the most vital operations brought di-_ 
rectly under the supervision of the 
mine management but a larger per- 
centage of lump results. At present 
slack is unsalable, while lump brings 
around $4 per ton. A saving of even 
2 per cent in the amount of large coal 
in the output of a 1,000-ton mine means 
20 tons, or $80 per day. 

While this letter is a discussion of 
the production of large coal it is well 
to mention another advantage inherent 
in electric drilling by company men, 
namely, that fewer workmen are needed 
un‘erground. Take the same 11,000- 
ton mine as mentioned above, for ex- 
ample. Suppose it employs 100 loaders 
averaging 10 tons each. A half hour 
of each man’s time is consumed going 
to and coming from his working face. 
Another hour is consumed in drilling 
the three holes which the average place 
requires. The net loading time is thus 
six and one-half hours. If company 
men with electric drills are employed, 
the per man output will be 


7% x 10 


63 


At this rate only eighty-seven load- 
ers will be needed to obtain the assume 
output. Three holes will be placed in 
each of the 100 working faces, making 
300 holes in all. A pair of drillers can 
put in and load 100 holes per shift. 
Consequently three drills and six men 
can do the job. This, then, increases 


= 113 tons. 
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the total number of men to ninety-three 
altogether, effecting a saving of seven, 
or 7 per cent. 

To revert to the original discussion, 
the various manufacturers of screen- 
ing equipment urge the need of careful 
handling of the coal both on and from 
the tipple, and the avoidance of all 
possible degradation. They are correct 
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in this matter. Much breakage can be 
eliminated by proper design of dumps, 
chutes and shakers. The. place to stop 
breakage, however, is at the point 
where the greater part of it occurs— 
underground. Operators in increasing 
numbers are realizing the possibilities 
here involved. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 
Denver, Col. 





Should Miners Be Physically Competent? 


Inspectors and Firebosses Particularly Should Possess All 
Their Faculties—Advancing Age Not Necessarily a Bar, 
Provided a Man’s Physique Is Equal to His Requirements 


HAVE read with much interest the 
‘I letter of John Walls, Sr., of Bayview, 
Ala., in Coal Age of Dec. 1, 1921, p. 888, 
and I desire to commend Mr. Walls for 
his able exposition of this important 
question. As miners we have been told 
repeatedly that marsh gas had neither 
color, taste nor odor. In a pure state, 
I believe, it has none of these attributes. 
Nevertheless while acting as a fireboss 
I have many times perceived that fire- 
damp existed in a working place, be- 
fore making an examination. This was 
because of the taste and odor of the gas. 
I have known gas to come from the 
floor of a working place, and as it slowly 
ascended to the roof to diffuse, espe- 
cially when there was a good supply of 
air reaching the faces. In such a place 
the odor would indicate that gas was 
diffusing. Furthermore, when a door 
is left open too long, firedamp accumu- 
iates. Any fireboss who does not possess 
a sufficiently keen sense of smell to 
detect its presence under such condi- 
tions, is, in my opinion, in no position 
to be on the alert for danger. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS SELDOM REQUIRED 


Mr. Walls states: “As far as my 
knowledge goes, none of our state 
mining laws requires a physical ex- 
amination of candidates for certificates 
of competency.” This may be true but 
I believe that the Board of Examiners 
in Colorado does take into consideration 
the physical condition of candidates for 
official mining positions. It is highly 
essential that a fireboss or mine fore- 
man should possess an acute sense of 
smell, for there are more things that 
he should be able to detect thereby 
than gas. There is, for instance, the 
mine fire and the burning of insulation 
on electric wires, as well as the dan- 
— spontaneous combustion in the 
gob. 

Sometimes a deficiency in one sense 
is compensated by the acuteness of 
another. Thus miners who have faulty 
hearing, as a rule, become acquainted 
with roof conditions by putting their 
hands to the roof when sounding. I 
remember when I was fourteen years 
old, driving a pony in a shaft in Scot- 
land. A deaf and dumb miner was here 
employed who always placed his hand 
against the roof when sounding. I do 
not know how he might have fared if 
the roof had been higher than his reach. 
I do not know what real effect color 


blindness has on the efficiency of a 
fireboss. From my own experience, 
when my sight became weak with age 
and I found that I was unable to make 
the same test as in former years, I gave 
up firebossing and devoted my time to 
other lines of mining work. 

I would recommend such a law as 
that enacted in Great Britain and as 
mentioned by Mr. Walls. I believe in 
the physical examination of candidates 
for certificates of competency. I would 
also favor a law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of cripples, who might be sub- 
ject to danger arising from their own 
physical deficiency. I have seen, how- 
ever, men who had lost one leg yet 
were still first-class miners, also those 
who had lost one hand or forearm who 
with the aid of a hook could put out a 
fair share of tonnage. Some coal 
operators in Colorado have already 
adopted a physical examination for ap- 
plicants for work because of the Com- 
pensation Act, and if they desire to use 
discrimination in selecting employees, 
it is exercised along these lines. Thus 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has what 
is called the forty-five year age limit. 
Much objection has been raised to this 
practice, the miners claiming that if 
every coal operator adopted it a man 
would be compelled to remain at the 
mine where he was working when he 
became forty-six years of age. How- 
ever, at present only one coal operator 
in the state uses this forty-five-year 
limit of age. 

This company feels that when an em- 
ployee has reached the age of sixty-five 
years he should be pensioned. It is also 
believed that an employee should give 
his employer twenty years of service 
in order to be considered for a pension. 
Quite a large number of coal miners 
are splendid workmen and can give a 
fair day’s work in exchange for their 
wages after they have reached fifty 
years of age or even fifty-five. Such 
men, however, cannot get employment 
with the above-named company, becausé 
of their being over age. Any coal 
miner who has given the company satis- 
factory service for ten or fifteen years 
beforé reaching the age of forty-five 
and has left this firm’s employment for 
a period of, say, five years, provided he 
can. pass the prescribed physical ex- 
amination, may be employed even if he 
is fifty years of age. 

Here is how this company views the 
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whole matter. Suppose a miner com- 
menced to work for some other com- 
pany when he was twenty years of age, 
and gave that employer twenty-five 
years of his best in service. When he 
is forty-six years old he hears of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s pension, and 
seeks work with this firm. If put to 
work he could give only nineteen years’ 
service before reaching the age limit 
adopted by this company. Thus of a 
total of forty-five years of usefulness 
between the ages of twenty and sixty- 
five only nineteen could be given the 
company that would pay this man’s pen- 
sion. There is thus nothing unjust. It 
might, however, work some hardship 
upon miners if all coal operators 
adopted it. Under such circumstances 
coal miners would be compelled to re- 
main with the company for which they 
were working when they reached their 
forty-fifth year. They might conceiv- 
ably be subjected to unfair treatment 
because of holding radical views. 

I have expended much thought on the 
forty-five-year age limit, and I would 
like to hear others take up and discuss 
its basic idea. WESTERN MINER. 





Ability Unappreciated 


In seeking positions of responsibility 
with mining companies inquirer finds 
educational qualifications unable to 
compete with ability to mix and tell 
funny stories. 

HERE have been many discussions 
in Coal Age relative to the necessary 
qualifications of mine foremen and 
other officials in the mining industry. 

I am one of those everyday individuals 

who got an education in the common 

schools. I started work in the mine at 

12 years of age, have lived an absolutely 

clean life, am not given te seeking 

popularity in any way, but rather per- 
sistently strive at all times to live 
within the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law and to keep inviolate any and 
all contracts entered into. I hold a 
certificate as deputy mine inspector, 
state mine rescue and first aid, this 
latter from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and a first-grade mine foreman’s certifi- 
cate. I am a citizen of the United 

States and hold a teacher’s certificate 

for mining subjects. I have the ap- 

proval of most county and state offi- 
cials. I also qualified from the state 

Normal School in mining. 

I have made application to many 
mining companies for various positions 
of responsibility but am compelled to 
sit back and see men fill these positions 
who are recognized as being popular 
largely because they can tell funny 
stores and enter easily into the society 
of gamblers and drunkards. At the 
same time, they are unable to figure 
out any simple technical question, on 
ventilation for instance. Some of these 


men can hardly read or write. 

Why is it that such individuals are 
given preference over other men who 
have made mining a lifelong study and 
are fully recognized as being competent: : 
to hold responsible positions? 

WESTERN INQUIRER. 























The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 




















1922 as a whole willbe more satisfactory to business than the 

year just ended, according to a review of business conditions 
just issued by the National Bank of Commerce in New York. “Our 
forecast,” the review continues, “is that profits will depend more on 
economy of operation than on expansion of volume. With the many 
favorable factors now operating, business men should not fear to 
make plans for the new year, but they should plan with care and 
conservatism, and with constant effort toward reduction of costs, 

“Financial improvement continues. Progress has been made in 
reduction of excess stocks of manufactured goods. Accumulations of 
raw materials have been reduced. The rate of production in the major 
industries has shown little change during the closing weeks of the 
year. Losses in some lines have been offset by gains in others, the 
net result being that the gains over the low level of the earlier months 
of 1921 have been held. 

“The last twelve months have witnessed great progress toward stable 
financial conditions in business. The Federal Reserve system 
once more proves to be a system designed to care for increases and 
decreases in the volume of credit, with the requisite elasticity to do 
this easily. . 

“Notwithstanding the consistent improvement in financial conditions, 

recovery in manufacture and trade has been slow. Unemployment in 
the chief countries shows little decline from the high point reached 
early in the year, and it may well reach new high figures during 
‘January and February, when normally there is an increase in the 
number of those out of work in North America and Europe. Manu- 
-factured goods continue to move slowly and uncertainly into the 
channels of consumption.” 


(Sees in the United States today indicate that the year 





Gar Loadings Recover Slightly 


Loading of revenue freight totaled 
742,926 cars during the week ended 


October. Although the total for 
November is smaller than that of 
any month since June, due to the 








on -Dec. 10, compared with 747,454 
cars during the previous week, or a 
reduction of 4,528, according to re- 
ports by the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 
95,027 cars compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and was 
19,014 cars less than were loaded 
during the corresponding week in 
1919. An increase over the previous 
week of 533 cars was reported for 
coal, the total being 137,836 cars, 
while’ coke, with a total of 6,638 
ears, showed a gain of 293 over the 
same period. 





Building Active in Large Cities 


Building permits issued at 107 
cities in the United States during 
November, exclusive of those for 
‘alterations. and repairs, reached an 
aggregate value of $131,421,250, 
contrasted with $152,823,417 in 


seasonal falling off in operations, a 
very favorable comparison is still 
made with returns for the same 
period of 1920. Due to sharp restric- 
tions in construction activities last 
year the total value of November 
permits wag only slightly in excess 
of $61,100,000, or about half of the 
present figures. 





Tin Plate Mill Runs at Capacity 


The tin plate mill of the American’ 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., at Sharon, 
Pa., a United States Steel subsidiary, 
began to operate at capacity Mon- 
day, Dec. 19, six more hot mills be- 
ing started. Employment was af- 
forded to 300 additional men, mak- 
ing a total of 2,100 on the payroll. 
Steady work is assured. It is said 
the company has obtained another 
tin plate order from Japan. This is 
the first time in over eight months 
that the mill has run at capacity. 





Railroads Lay Off More Men 


Operating forces of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. were 
reduced approximately 50 per cent 
Saturday, Dec. 17. Mechanical and 
clerical employes were laid off for an 
indefinite period. When the seven 
shops of the road closed 12,000 men 
were sent home. An order explains 
the reduction is an _ economy 
measure. Clerks were not as hard 
hit as the shopmen. The former 
are merely dismissed for from one 
to two weeks, when they will be 
taken back on full time. Even offi- 
cials are included. They have been 
asked to sacrifice a week’s pay. A 
10 per cent reduction in the forces 
maintained in the 400 roundhouses 
of the road is made. 

Four hundred men have _ been 
thrown out of work by the closing 
of the Boston & Albany locomotive 
repair shops in West Springfield, 
Mass., for two weeks beginning 
Dec. 22. No reason for the shut- 
down is announced. The car repair 
shops will continue in operation. 

A reduction in working forces on 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R. went into effect Saturday, 
Dec. 24. The railroad repair shops 
at Readville, Mass.; East Hartford 
and Norwich, Conn., as well as the 
shops in New Haven, Conn., were 
virtually closed by the road. The 
order affects more than 1,000 men in 
the Readville shops and about the 
same number in New Haven. 





Paper Mill Closed a Year Reopens 


The Oakland paper mill, at Man- 
chester, Conn., a branch of the 


‘ American Writing Paper Co., re- 


opened Dec. 19, after having been 
closed for a year. The company 
hired all its former employees. It 
was said that the mill now has 
enough orders on hand to remain in 
operation for some time. 





President Sees Good Times Coming 


Confidence in “the return to good 
times” is expressed by President 
Harding. in a letter to the editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, on the occasion of the paper’s 
anniversary. “I am _ glad,” said 
President Harding’s letter, “to be 
able to express to the people of..the 
great Northwest my firm conviction 
that conditions are improving and 
that the country has set its foot 
forward on the way to the return to 
good times.” 





Tire Plant Resumes on Full Time 


Announcement has been made that 
the mills of the American Tire 
Fabric Co. of Newburyport, Mass., 
which had been closed more than 
two months, reopened on full time 
Tuesday, Dec. 27. The mills employ 
nearly 500 hands. 
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Aided by Private Funds, Unemployment Conference Will 


Probe Irregularity of Work in Bituminous Mines 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


a comprehensive study of intermittency of employment 

in bituminous mines have been placed at the disposal 
of the President’s conference on unemployment, Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce announced Monday, 
Dec. 19, 1921. This will be the first of a series of surveys 
which are to be carried out under the direction of Edward 
E. Hunt, secretary of the conference, in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce. 

The diversity in operating conditions in different fields 
and in different mines, the wide difference in transportation 
conditions, the possibilities for storage and the varying 
character of markets make necessary a much more detailed 
study of such local conditions than has been made here- 
tofore. Some of the subjects which will be given con- 
sideration during this survey are the following: 

Overdevelopment of production facilities; necessity of 
being in a position during normal times to meet increases 
in the demand caused by seasonal changes and by changes 
in the industrial situation; overdevelopment fostered by 
usual methods of mining, under which the cheapest coal 
is mined in the early years of the mine, thus enabling new 
mines to undersell ie, deter those longer established in 
the same district; overdevelopment resulting from war and 
post-war conditions; opening of inefficient mines; abnormal 
increase in development in established mines; temporary 
conditions caused by a combination of transportation diffi- 
culties and abnormal export demand; oversupply of labor 
caused by an excessive number of operations and by the 
operation of car-assignment rules in times of car shortage; 
lack of correlation between tipple capacity and developed 
capacity underground; lack of correlation between coal- 
cutting capacity and mine transportation facilities; ineffi- 
cient management, resulting in mine disability; lack of 
adequate equipment; inadequate force of company men 
as compared with the miners paid on a per-ton basis; 
stoppage of work through vacation strikes; abstention from 
work during organized strikes; sporadic absenteeism. 


Pe conor funds in sufficient amount to make possible 


HARMFUL ELEMENTS TO BE STUDIED 


Elements entering into the harmful effects of present 
conditions in bituminous mining are to be studied along the 
following lines: 

Waste of capital through forced abandonment of un- 
liquidated investment in production facilities; waste of 
capital through virtual destruction of coal resources by 
making future recovery unduly expensive; waste of capital 
through excessive demands on railroads for transportation 
facilities; waste of labor through intermittency of employ- 
ment and through voluntary abstention from work; undue 
strain on railway facilities by seasonal demand and by 
abnormal traffic loads after strikes or “vacations”; preferen- 
tial treatment given mines having private cars and to 
mines furnishing railway fuel; storage facilities at docks, 
for railroad fuel, and at points of consumption. 

Competition with other fuels also will be studied. This 
will deal with competition coming from the sale of Canadian 
coal in New England and the Northwest, with that from 
fuel oil, natural gas and hydro-electric installations. 

An effort will be made to study the remedies which have 
‘been put forth to benefit this situation. This study will 
include such proposals as compulsory closing of hopelessly 
inefficient mines; requiring the product to meet certain 
standards of preparation; standards of mining methods to 
be followed; establishment of legalized pooling of coal 


resources of an entire field; establishment of a coal labor 
board or some form of compulsory or voluntary arbitration 
to prevent stoppage of production through labor disputes: 
reform of car-distribution rules. 





The improvement of transportation facilities both on 
rail and water and the handling facilities at docks are 
slated for consideration: An effort will be made to suggest 
improvements in the method of distributing coal: through 
wholesalers, brokers and retailers. The utilization of. the 
low-grade product, unfit for shipping, by conversion near 
the mine into electricity also will be taken up. Particular 
attention is to be given the development of new markets 
both abroad and by special preparation to fit certain in- 
dustrial uses. 


D. T. & I. Denied Reduction in Coal Rates; 


West Virginia-Ohio Case Similar 


BB vinsete significance attaches to the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in denying the pro- 
posed reduction by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. ‘of 
rates on coal in that this case is closely related to the pend- 
ing West Virginia-Ohio case. Extracts from the opinion, 
which was written by Commissioner Esch, are as follows: 

“For many years differences in the rates between the 
Ohio and the inner crescent groups have depended upon 
differentials which, as a result of a controversy between the 
shippers from these competitive districts, were fixed by us 
after an exhaustive investigation in Bituminous Coal to:C. 
F. A. Territory, 46 I. C. C., 66. This rate adjustment is 
again before us in No. 12698, Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al.; and as the 
result of a petition filed by certain carriers, including the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, we have instituted an investiga- 
tion, No. 12851, In the Matter of Intrastate Rates on 
Bituminous Coal within the State of Ohio, with respect to 
the propriety of increasing the intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal within the state of Ohio to the basis of the 
interstate rates. 

“The reduction contemplated by the suspended schedules 
is merely a part of a general reduction in the interstate and 
intrastate rates of respondent on all commodities. All other 
reductions in its interstate rates have been allowed to be- 
come effective. The total coal tonnage originating with 
respondent is small compared with the total coal tonnage 
produced in the Ohio and the crescent districts. 

“The financial condition of respondent at this time might 
warrant the proposed reduction, provided the issue could be 
determined solely upon that basis. But, as we have 
frequently said and as shippers themselves have frequently 
urged, a proper rate relationship between competitive 
groups, particularly on such a commodity as coal, is in 
many respects of greater importance to the shipping public 
than the measure of the rate itself. The suspended sched- 
ules involve only respondent’s local coal rates, which are 
but a few of the many coal rates, joint and local, interwoven 
in the rate structure from the mines already described. 
Thus viewed we would not be warranted in permitting the 
establishment of rates which would disrupt the rate relation- 
ship fixed by us and which has existed for many years. 

“The proposed rates, if allowed to take effect, would sub- 
stantially widen the differential heretofore fixed by us 
between rates from the affected Ohio mines and the inner 
crescent. The rates from competing mines within the 
Ironton and Jackson groups to Toledo, Detroit, and other 
points of destination shown in the suspended schedules 
have also for many years borne a fixed relation. As already 
observed, with the exception of mines in the Ironton group 
which take rates 10 cents higher, competing mines in 
southern Ohio take the same rates to Toledo, Detroit, and 
other points of destination shown in the suspended schedules. 

“The interstate commerce act is not only designed to cure 
violations thereof, but also to prevent them, and in Sus- 
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pension of Rates on Packing-house Products, 21 I. C. C., 68, 
decided June 2, 1911, we asserted the power to suspend pro- 
posed reductions in rates in any case where such suspension 
would operate to prevent an apparent discrimination. Undue 
prejudice and preference may be brought about as readily 
by reducing one of two related rates as by increasing the 
other rate. 

“We are of the-opinion and find that the proposed reduc- 
tions without corresponding reductions in rates from mines 
within the Jackson and Ironton groups served by respondent 
and other carriers under joint rates and also corresponding 
reductions from mines in other Ohio groups and mines in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
served by respondent and other carriers under joint rates, 
would result in undue preference of mines on respondent’s 
line in the Jackson and Ironton groups and in undue prej- 
udice to other mines in those groups, to mines in other 
Ohio groups, and to mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, served by respondent and other 
carriers under joint rates.” 





In Sharp Exchange of Telegrams Watkins 
Ends Long Dispute with Brophy 


FTER much bickering with District No. 2 of the United 
Mine Workers for the past nine months in an effort 
to bring the union to an understanding that the mines can- 
not be operated under the existing wage scale, the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation, one of the largest soft- 
coal operating concerns in central Pennsylvania, has finally 
broken with the president of the district organization, John 
Brophy. On Dec. 17, T. H. Watkins, president of the coal 
corporation, received a telegram from Mr. Brophy accusing 
the coal company of bad faith. That Mr. Watkins has de- 
cided to break is evident from the answer contained in a 
telegram which he sent to Mr. Brophy under date of Dec. 19. 
Mr. Brophy’s telegram to Mr. Watkins, under date of 
Dec. 17, follows: 

“In spite of the fact that your company are signatories to 
a contract which has until March 31, 1922, to run, for the 
last several months you have been making veiled and open 
attempts to bring about the breaking of the contract. Your 
agents are now openly working to induce miners to sign 
papers requesting a return to the 1917 rates, a clear evi- 
dence of bad faith and an unwillingness to carry out your 
contractual obligations. 

“You must know that reducing wages is not the solution 
for the present stagnation of business. Slack work is not 
a local condition. It is nationwide, and union and non- 
union fields alike are affected. A lower wage in union 
fields is not going to create a demand for coal; it will only 
force a still further reduction in the non-union fields and 
wages and living conditions to a still lower level. 

“Your bad faith is further evidenced by the action of your 
company and others in arranging to shut down certain 
mines at the holiday season in an effort to break the spirit 
of the miners and induce them to accept work at lower 
rates and on a non-union basis. And now at Amsbry, Pa., 
you have served five days’ eviction notices on five families 
whose only offense is that the breadwinners are local officers 
in the miners’ union and resist your efforts to force them to 
accept lower wages. 

“With winter upon us, with no other homes available, 
during the Christmas season a five-day eviction notice is 
nothing short of inhuman. The United Mine Workers insist 
on your complying with the provisions of the joint agree- 
ment and upon fair treatment of employees. If argument 
will not prevail, we shall use every means in our power to 
compel your observance of your obligations under the con- 
tract. We await your answer.” 

Under date of Dec. 19, Mr. Watkins sent the following 
reply: 

“Your telegram of Dec. 17 relative to our policies would 
not warrant a reply if it was not so evidently another at- 
tempt.on your part to fasten your union’s absurd and pau- 
perizing wage policy on the workers of this district. You 
are now seeking an opportunity to appeal through prejudice 
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and fear, since you have no longer an appeal to reason. 
The responsibility for the terrible situation into which Dis- 
trict No. 2 has been drawn is being placed by all thinking 
men where it belongs, and that is on the ignorant and stub- 
born policies of the district and the national officials of the 
U. M. W. of A. 

“You had notice nine months ago from me and my assgo- 
ciates of the depths of misery into which you could drag 
central Pennsylvania unless you met us and made a reason- 
able modification of our present wage scale. Instead of 
meeting us you arrogantly refused even to discuss a situa- 
tion which was as vital to the men you pretend to represent 
as it was to us. We and they together are reaping. the 
result of your folly. Instead of heeding our warning you 
have deliberately concealed from your members the fact 
that more than 70 per cent of a normal weekly production 
of soft coal has been mined during this entire year in the 
United States. You have deliberately blinded them to the 
fact that they could have had their full share of the nation’s 
business this year and next year by accepting a moderate 
wage reduction. 

“We have lost six million tons of our business this year 
to the non-union fields in addition to the amount lost on 
account of the general depression. Unless a reduction is 
secured within thirty days I warn you that you have con- 
demned the men in this field to fifteen more months of the 
worst privation the district has ever known. Our only 
chance to secure orders and work for them lies between now 
and March 31, when the sales-contract season closes for the 
succeeding year. It is a pity you have no conception of the 
present situation and know so little of how coal is marketed. 

“You allude to five families in Amsbry who have been 
asked to vacate our houses. No tenant of any of our dwell- 
ings has ever been or ever will be removed under the cir- 
cumstances which you so unscrupulously picture. On the 
other hand, no tenant who persistently connects himself with 
an illegal traffic in liquor or interferes with the peaceful 
or social pursuits of his neighbors will be tolerated for long 
in our dwellings or employed by the company. I am glad 
to say that we are now able at least to shelter, rent free, 
in our houses, several hundred families deprived of work 
by the rule or ruin tactics of your organization. They can- 
not buy necessities with war-time wage rates. I have been 
fighting for nine months to get them pay envelopes. 

“This company has observed every rate and condition of 
the contract to which you refer despite the many times it 
has been broken by union leaders and committees. Last 
week I notified our people at twenty of our idle mines 
that I had exhausted every effort to secure orders for them 
at the present scale and had abandoned all hope of starting 
work again until a reduction in wages was agreed to. They 
were entitled to know this, so they could decide how and 
where they would live next year. I now notify them that 
if any of the men at our idle mines come to me and ask 
for work at reduced rates, which because of the reduced 
cost of necessities permit them to maintain the accustomed 
standard of living, then I will do everything in my power 
to secure orders for them and help them all I can, which 
is more than you are doing. In view of the tone of your 
telegram and the threats made against me and my com- 
pany, I do not care to receive any further communication 
from you.” 





Argument on Appeal from Reading Plan 
Of Segregation Set for Jan. 16 


eS ., on the appeal of certain common stockhold- 
ers from the Reading segregation plan as approved in 
the District Court in Philadelphia will be heard by the U. S. 
Supreme Court Jan. 16, 1922. Announcement that the date 
would be advanced was made in Washington, Monday, Dec. 
12. The petition filed in the Philadelphia District Court in 
behalf of certain common stockholders of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey to set aside the sale of that railroad’s 
holdings in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Rey- 
nolds syndicate does not constitute a separate action at 
law but was entered as part of the general Reading segre- 
gation proceedings. 
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Coal Industry Will Testify in Rate 
Reduction Hearing 


Reopening Delayed Till Jan. 11—National Coal Asso- 
ciation to Present Bituminous Operators’ Case— 
Cushing and Cochrane for Wholesalers 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


ESTIMONY from the coal industry in the rate reduc- 
tion case has been assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for Jan. 19 and 20. Under this arrangement 
the representatives of the coal industry would follow im- 
mediately after the railroads’ witnesses, preceding those 
of the other industries which will present arguments for 
specific commodities. An effort is being made to effect a 
rearrangement of the schedule so as to allow the coal 
testimony to be taken at a later date. It is a more difficult 
task to gather the necessary information from the coal 
industry than from any other industry which is to be heard, 
and for that reason it is thought probable that the commis- 
sion can be induced to change the assignment so as to 
allow more time for the collection of the necessary data. 
The case of the bituminous producers is to be presented 
by the National Coal Association. This was decided at a 
meeting of the association’s railroad relations committee 
in Washington Dec. 21. Some are of the opinion that argu- 
ments should be made by representatives of the different 
districts, but in view of the emphasis which the commis- 
sion places upon its disinclination to consider the matter 
from a local standpoint it was decided to leave the presenta- 
tion entirely in the hands of the national association. The 
hope was expressed that the industry’s entire case would be 
presented by one witness. J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president 
of the National Coal Association, was selected for this task. 
He will be assisted, however, by an advisory committee 
composed of J. G. Bradley, president of the association; 
E. C. Mahan, chairman of the railroad relations committee; 
John Callahan, traffic manager for the association, and 
Rush Butler, the association’s chief counsel. 


BITUMINOUS OPERATORS TO TAKE BROAD ECONOMIC LINE 


The manner in which the case of the bituminous producers 
is to be presented has not been worked out in detail. It is 
certain that it will follow the broadest economic lines, as 
there is great difference in opinion among coal producers 
as to just what should be done in the matter of rate reduc- 
tion on coal. The efficiency of the transportation machine 
is a matter of such moment to the coal industry that some 
operators greatly fear that even a 10-per cent reduction 
when applied to a commodity moving in such volume as 
does coal would deplete the carriers’ revenue to the point 
where all concerned would suffer. Operators who furnish 
relatively small amounts of railroad fuel and who are more 
concerned with rates of freight take a different view. They 
point out that it is a fallacy to conclude that reduction of 
rates means a reduction of revenue. They contend that it 
has been demonstrated clearly by the experience of the last 
year that rates can be made so high as to diminish revenue 
and that by lowering the cost of transportation, streams 
of traffic will be unfrozen and while the rate of profit to 
the railroads will be less, the aggregate revenue will be 
greater. 

The reopening of the hearing has been postponed from 
Jan. 9 to Jan. 11. The commission has announced the fol- 
lowing allotment of time: direct testimony of carriers, Jan. 
11-14; cross examination of carriers’ witnesses, Jan. 16-18; 
coal and coke, Jan. 19 and 20; ore, furnace materials, and 
iron and steel articles, Jan. 21-23; sand and gravel, brick, 
lime, cement, gypsum and asphalt, Jan. 24-25; lumber and 
forest products, Jan. 26-27; fertilizer and materials, sul- 
phurice acid, phosphate rock, Jan. 28; testimony of public 
and shippers as to general aspects of the case, Jan. 30 to 
Feb. 4; vegetable oil and soap, Feb. 8; grain, flour and 
agricultural products, Feb. 9; live stock and packing-house 
products, Feb. 10; petroleum and petroleum products, Feb. 
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11; canned goods and: wholesale groceries, Feb. 15; fruits 
and vegetables, Feb.'16-17; milk, cream and dairy products, 
Feb. 18; beverages and beverage containers, and waste 
material, Feb. 20; other commodities, Feb. 21-22. 

The rate hearing has been considered by the executive 
committee of the American Wholesale Coal Association and 
George H. Cushing and Ira C. Cochrane have been de- 
signated to represent the wholesalers. The commission has 
consolidated with this case the individual petition already 
filed by the Wholesale Coal Association. Mr. Cushing will 
contend that 1917 rates should be the basis used in the cal- 
culation of rate and service charge adjustments. He will 
contend that the public will benefit most if the reduction is 
confined largely to the heavy basic commodities. As there 
is some difference of opinion as to what constitutes a basic 
commodity, Mr. Cushing in his presentation will define it 
as follows: “In a transportation sense, a basic commodity 
is a product of the earth in the form in which first offered 
commercially for rail transportation.” 





Coal Bids Asked for Ohio Institutions 


IDS will be opened at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 4 by Rus- 

sell V. Johnson, State Superintendent of Purchases, for 
24,800 tons of coal for state institutions, as follows: 9,000 
tons of mine-run or nut, pea and slack for the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary, f.o.b. at institution; 11,000 tons of mine-run or nut, 
pea and slack for the Columbus State Hospital, Columbus, 
f.o.b. at institution; 1,300 tons of mine-run or lump for the 
State House, Columbus, delivered to the basement; 3,500 
tons of mine-run or nut, pea and slack for the Longview 
Hospital, Carthage, near Cincinnati, f.o.b. institution. 





Food Costs Fell 1 Per Cent in November 


OOD costs for the average family in the United States 

were 1 per cent. lower in November than in October, 
according to Labor Department estimates. The compilation 
of the estimates was made from reports of prices of forty- 
three food articles to the department’s Statistical Bureau by 
retail dealers in fifty-one cities. 





No SELECTION OF A SECRETARY has been made as yet by the 
Smokeless Coal Operators Association. It is understood 
that the selection of a successor for E. J. McVann will not 
be hurried and for the present the association will not main- 
tain a Washington office. Mr. McVann declined re-election 
so as to be able to devote his entire time to the practice of 
law in Washington. 











Cut in Export Coal Rates Delayed by | 
Opposition from New England 


PPOSITION from New England has blocked, at | 
least temporarily, the plan to put into effect 
an immediate reduction of export rates on coal. The 
committee which is considering the whole export 
situation met Dec. 22 at the offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington, at which time 
it was revealed that the opposition to the proposed 
| rate reduction has caused the railroads to hesitate 
| in putting through a plan that was generally favored. 
The effort has not been abandoned and will receive 
additional consideration at the hands of the railroad 
executives concerned. W. V. Hardie, director of traffic 
| for the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
| selected as the committee’s chairman. He explained 
| that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
authority to act in a case of this kind without hearings 
and without complying with the other formalities of 
| such procedures, which would take weeks, if not 
| months. 
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“Who Was Victor by the Chicago Decision 
_In the Borderland Coal Case? 


IKE the Battle of Jutland, there are many views of 
what happened to the Borderland suit and to Judge 
Anderson in the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago, 
chronicled in these columns last week. Whose victory is it? 
The following is from a news story sent out from Charles- 
ton to papers in a union field the day following that on 
which the Chicago judges handed down their decision; among 
other things it is based on a formal statement given out 
by Mr. Olmstead, chairman of the labor committee of the 
Operators Association of the Williamson Field: 

Though superficially regarded as a modification of Judge 
Anderson’s ruling, actually the appellate court has broad- 
ened the scope of the case, explicitly stating as facts beyond 
legal disproof points hitherto bones of contention. A 
significant feature of the court’s decision, operators’ 
couns2! declared, is that it virtually warns operators of the 
Central Competitive Field, who today stand indicted in 
Judge Anderson’s court, that they are liable to heavy fines 
and imprisonment for their part in the “gigantic con- 
spiracy” between them and mine workers’ officials, when 
they appear for trial in January. 

Comment here was to the effect that the decision really 
is of vast political significance because of this feature, in 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals virtually offers the 
central field operators a loophole by which to escape federal 
prosecution through immediate abolition of the check-off. 

“The court explicitly states,” said operators’ counsel, 
“that it finds evidence of a ‘gigantic conspiracy’ between 
the United Mine Workers of America and operators of the 
Central Competitive Field. It virtually commands Judge 
Anderson to restrain the mine workers’ officials from col- 
lecting money outside the state for organization purposes 
in West Virginia, from buying arms or in any way inter- 
fering with the peaceable operation of the mines in this 
state. Furthermore it declares that while the check-off 
cannot be prevented if it is voluntary on the part of the 
workers, if it is involuntary it is part of the ‘conspiracy.’ 
And we have all the evidence necessary,” counsel added, 
“to prove that the check-off is involuntary and therefore 
is illegal.” 

The authority given Judge Anderson to prohibit further 
efforts to organize Mingo County and other dependent coal 
fields of the state means, moreover, that the tent colonies 
at Lick Creek and other points near Williamson must go 
and that all other warlike efforts of the miners to organize 
the field must cease. 





More Bituminous Miners Worked, for Less 
Pay, in November Than in October 


MPLOYMENT conditions in November, 1921, as tabu- 

lated by the U. S. Department of Labor through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports by representative 
establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and in bitu- 
minous coal mining indicate, in comparing the figures of 
November, 1921, with those of identical establishments for 
November, 1920, that in 8 industries there were increases 
in the number of persons employed, while in 6 there were 
decreases. The largest increase, 74 per cent, is shown in the 
woolen industry. Men’s ready-made clothing shows an in- 
crease of 54.1 per cent and hosiery and underwear an in- 
crease of 38.3 per cent. The most important decreases are 
33.1 per cent in iron and steel and 25.2 per cent in car build- 
ing and repairing. There was a decrease of 10.6 per cent 
in bituminous coal mining. 

Five of the 14 industries show increases in the total 
amount of the payroll for November, 1921, as compared 
with November, 1920, and 9 show decreases. The most im- 
portant percentage increase, 58.2, appears in the woolen 
industry. Iron and steel show a decrease of 64.2 per cent 
and both car building and repairing and paper-making a 
decrease of 38 per cent. The decrease in bituminous coal 
mining was 34.4 per cent. 
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In comparing November, 1921, with October, 1921, 5 in. 
dustries show increases in the amount of money paid to 
employees and 9 show decreases. The largest increases are 
7 per cent in paper making and 6.2 per cent in iron and 
steel. Silk shows a decrease of 13.5 per cent and auto- 
mobiles a decrease of 8.5 per cent. There was a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent in bituminous coal mining. 





Armed Pickets Keep Men Away From Mines 


ERIOUS disorders followed the attempt of the manage- 

ment of the Panama mine, near Moundsville, W. Va., 
to operate that mine when the men went on strike to de- 
termine who should be employed by the management. The 
mine had been closed down for a time and had resumed 
operations. On Dec. 14 the strikers planted pickets to 
prevent anyone from going to work in the mines. Many of 
them, having firearms, attempted to assault miners when 
they arrived at the plant in taxicabs. Women armed with 
bricks were conspicuous among the pickets. Deputy 
sheriffs were posted near the mine to protect the workmen, 
but the state police on their arrival restored order. Several 
foreigners were arrested on Dec. 14 for assaulting workmen 
and three others on the following day for interfering with 
workmen, one of the three being a woman. Later a police- 
man was assaulted because he had arrested the woman. 





Seeks Early Decision on Constitutionality 
Of Kansas Industrial Court Law 


TTORNEY GENERAL HOPKINS of Kansas has re- 

quested the U. S. Supreme Court to advance for early 
argument the case brought by the United Mine Workers 
Union of Kansas attacking the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations law. The case is 
No. 451 on the docket and unless advanced will not be heard 
for months and probably not until the next term. 

The Attorney General contends that the administration 
of the law has been hampered by the mine-union leaders, 
who are declared to be agitating and urging disregard and 
disobedience of the law, and openly defying the law. He 
says laws similar to the Kansas law have been under con- 
sideration by various states, that such an act is being 
urged upon the national Congress, and that it is im- 
portant that the court pass an early opinion as to its 
constitutionality. 





Would Reduce Prices to “Proper Levels” 


TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY has directed the 

Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice 
to investigate retail prices, including those on fuels, in an 
effort to reduce them to proper levels. While no details 
as to the investigation were announced the Attorney General 
said retail prices are too high in many places. Co-opera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and the states in 
reducing prices will be sought. 


Hall and Aitchison Renominated to I. C. C. 


RESIDENT HARDING has renominated Commissioners 

Hall and Aitchison for new terms as members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It had been rumored that 
one of these commissioners would retire. 








ANALYSES OF SOUTH SOMERSET COUNTY COALS. — In the 
article entitled “Analyses of South Somerset County Coals,” 
Nov. 10, 1921, vol. 20, p. 757, errors in interpretation and 
subsequent bracketing make the following corrections nec- 
essary: Merchants No. 3 mine should be credited to the 
Merchants Coal Co.; Consolidation No. 112 to the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.; John Wills Nos. 2 and 3 to the John 
Wills Coal Co.; Penn Mar Mines Nos. 2 and 3 to the 
Brothers Valley Coal Co.; Linmer and Coronet No. 3 belong 
respectively not to the Ursina Fuel Co. or the Black 
Coal Co. but some other parties not known to the State 
Geological Survey. 
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Frelinghuysen Again Urges Action 
On Coal Stabilization Bill 


Disclaims Intent to Regulate the Industry—Would 
Throw Light of Publicity on Stocks, Require- 
ments and Reasonableness of Prices 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, delivered 

a speech in the Senate Dec. 22 urging Senate action on his 
pill aimed to stabilize the coal industry through the gathering 
and publication of information by the government as to 
coal production and prices. The Senator was bitter in his 
attacks on the National Coal Association, charging it with 
lobbying against the bill and saying that the cost of 
administration of the proposed legislation would not exceed 
that paid by the association to its lawyers to fight legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

“Turn on the light” was the theme running through the 
Senator’s address, he insisting that the government and the 
country were in the dark as to stocks, requirements and 
reasonableness of coal prices. 

He criticized anthracite prices, saying that for the country 
as a whole they had advanced in price 52c. a ton from 
July 15, 1920, to July 15, 1921, although other prices had 
been falling. While willing to concede reasons advanced 
for high prices by the coal interests, he insisted that the 
public had no means of testing their truth, which would be 
possible with systematic quarterly collection of statistics 
by a government department. 

Extracts from the Senator’s speech follow: 

“When I last addressed the Senate on the day the 
seasonal coal-rate bill was sent back to committee, I said 
the coal question would not down. It has not downed. 
I was convinced then that the situation was critical. 
Nothing has since occurred to weaken my conviction. The 
coal question is right here today, staring us in the face. 


DENIES PURPOSE OF BILL Is REGULATORY 


“T said of Senate bill 1807 (stabilization bill) that it was 
meant simply to turn on the light. To call it regulation 
is to pervert the English language. Its only purpose is 
to throw the light of publicity and understandng on an 
industry which I and my associates on the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee had come to realize did not know itself. 
The bill was opposed by an organized lobby of the coal 
interests, who were afraid of the light and who wanted the 
people to continue to walk in darkness. 

“To say that the Government of the United States is 
in the dark about these day-to-day facts of the coal supply 
is to charge that government with criminal negligence, 
but I can prove the charge on four counts. 

“There is only one thing that we know regularly about 
the coal supply, and that is the production. But production 
alone will not tell the story. We must know also what 
the relation of production is to requirements. 

“IT say we are in the dark about stocks. About 
once a year, when the situation looks desperate, some 
department does make a hurried, inadequate investigation 
of the amount of coal in storage. In fact, such a hasty 
stock taking has just been made by the Department of 
Commerce. But the issuance of these sporadic reports 
may do as much harm as good. 

“I say we are in the dark about requirements. Fore- 
casting requirements is simply a matter of patient keeping 
of records, but the records are not being kept. We do not 
know what the current rate of consumption is. 

“I say we are in the dark about prices. Except for the 
retail prices quoted by the Department of Labor, we have 
no official records of what prices are being asked. 

“And lastly, we are in the dark concerning the reason- 
ableness of the price. One reason why production has 
fallen off so tremendously is that buyers are puzzled and 
uninformed. They are waiting for the price to come down. 
They will not trust the siren song of the coal man. When 
the coal operator advises them to ‘Buy now, the price is 
down to rock bottom,’ they put his statement down to 
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propaganda. The whole matter turns on a question of 
fact; on what is the present cost of producing coal. But 
the buyer can’t find out. I can’t find out. You can’t find out. 

“Now it would be a simple matter to find out about 
these things as provided in the publicity bill. All that is 
needed is to turn on the light. All that is needed is to 
designate some government agency to do the work. Why 
the total cost of administering the bill would be less than 
what the National Coal Association pays its lawyers to fight 
legislation in this Congress. 

“So much for what the public does not know about 
bituminous coal. Turn, now, to anthracite. So far as 
hard coal is concerned, the figures show plenty of coal 
produced and transported. They show that up to the end 
of October, 74,400,000 short tons of anthracite ‘coal had 
been produced. This compared favorably with the record 
for preceding years. That much we know about the hard- 
coal supply. But we are in the dark about other things 
of the simplest and most elementary sort. Will anyone 
explain why, with a supply ahead of last year, the retail 
price of anthracite is higher today than it was a year ago? 

“I do not wish to be unjust to the coal men. I know 
what the explanations are that they offer for advances in 
the price of anthracite. The high cost of materials, a dull 
market for steam sizes, an increase in wages last summer, 
the increase in freight rates; these oft-repeated explana- 
tions are familiar to every member of this body. The point 
I am making is that the public has no means of testing 
the truth of the explanations. 

“We do not know because we are not permitted to know. 
We cannot find out what the costs are because the National 
Coal Association has put out the eyes of the government by 
the injunction in the Maynard coal case. 

“We may recall that if increased freight rates are an 
element in the increased price, that increase has gone 
largely into the pockets of the anthracite coal-carrying 
roads, which own the mines, and that these roads were 
already among the most prosperous in the country. 

“We do know, according to the Baltimore Sun of June 7, 
that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. made 
profits of $6,672,000 in 1920, as against $2,464,000 in 1916, 
an increase of 170 per cent. We know that the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., having for the last ten years or 
more paid 13 per cent regularly, on March 5, 1921, paid 
a cash dividend of 150 per cent. 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. paid 
10 per cent annually from its inauguration in 1909 until 
1912. In 1913 it paid 30 per cent and in 1914, 20 per cent. 
In 1915 it paid 60 per cent. In 1916 it paid 20 per cent. 
In 1917 it paid 100 per cent—60 per cent in cash, and 40 
per cent in Liberty Bonds and notes of Great Britain. In 
1918 it paid 40 per cent, the 30 per cent extra being in 
Liberty Bonds. In 1919 it paid 10 per cent, and in 1920, 
10 per cent cash and a stock dividend of 75 per cent. 

“I say to you that the question of whether a gigantic 
combine is demanding extortionate prices for a necessity of 
life is one that no democratic government can ignore and 
live.” 





Wholesale Prices in November Recede 
Slightly from October Level 


SLIGHT drop in the general level of wholesale prices 

is shown for November, as compared with October, 
according to information gathered by the U. S. Department 
of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s weighted index number, based on 327 commodities 
or price series, stands at 149, compared with 150 for the 
preceding month. 

The largest decreases took place among farm products, 
particularly cotton, wheat, rye, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry. Clothing and metals also were cheaper than in 
the month before. No change in the general price level 
was reported for the groups of foods, chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. In 


the groups of fuel and building materials prices averaged 
higher than in October. 
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ECEMBER production of bituminous coal the 
D lowest at this season for many years and prices 

on the spot market just about what the buyer 
offers mark the end of a year’s coal trade that can best 
be epitomized in the words of the old song “Soft and 
Low.” 

The week’s output (Dec. 12-17), barely 7,000,000 
tons, is the third in a row of what is expected to be a 
longer series at that level. No report or opinion on the 
condition of the coal trade, either hard or soft, carries 
much hope or expectation of better demand without a 
period of hard winter weather. 

Coal is not the only business that languishes by 
reason of the continued mildness of the weather. Several 
branches of the clothing industry and rubber footwear, 
like the retail coal business, are waiting for hard and 
continued frost. In the Middle West they are saying 
that six weeks of real winter will be required to deplete 
the retailer’s stock of coal and bring him into the 
market. The largest producer of domestic coal in 
Illinois has closed down, or will soon do so. 


CONSUMPTION UNREASONABLY Low; SAG TEMPORARY 


Now there is nothing unusual in the non-operation of 
mines in the summer, but it is very unusual in the 
winter. This one incident practically paints the picture 
for the whole coal industry today—anthracite as well 
as bituminous coal; more coal above ground than con- 
sumers need. Consumption of coal is low, lower in fact 
than many suspect, but the sag is temporary. As 
evidence of this is the fact that for several weeks there 
has been more business in January deliveries than in 
December. 

CoAL AGE Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
gained one point this week, going from 83 to 84. 
Definite suspension of production in even the non-union 
fields and the falling off in supply of fine coal consequent 
on diminished call for domestic sizes have pulled the 
steam market part way out of the hole. The gains are 





Review 


in part sentimental, but they are real nevertheless and 
by no means local; Clearfield, Pocahontas, Cambria, 
Somerset, Fairmont, Kanawha, southern Illinois and 
Hocking all contributed some strength to the market. 
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Anthracite production is falling off for the same 
reason as that of bituminous coal—the warm weather 
and overstocked bins in retail yards. Company prices 
are firm but independent prices are weakening, espe- 
cially on the less-favored family sizes. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production again declined during the week ended Dec. 17, 
according to the Geological Survey. The total output was 
7,046,000 net tons, as compared with 7,298,000 in the pre- 
vious week. Loadings on the first two days of Christmas 
week indicate a further decrease in production for that 
period. 

Production for the first 296 days of the year was 393,548,- 
000 net tons, the lowest for that period in any of the last 
five years. On Nov. 1 commercial consumers had a reserve 
of 47,000,000 tons, but since that time production has been 
less than consumption. Buyers have had several factors in 
mind in curtailing their orders, but the first of the year 
will see the removal of the war tax on freight and the 
passing of the inventory period, which is always a reason 
for cutting down on current orders. Coal men see in this 
the re-entry of the buyer in the market, at least to the 
extent to which he has depleted his reserve in the last 
sixty days. 

The trade also expects that caution will prompt con- 
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sumers to anticipate any labor disturbance over the new 
wage scale by providing additional stocks in the interim. 
Inquiries for future tonnage are increasing but operators 
‘are not generally inclined to tie up their coal over the first 
quarter of 1922, feeling that during that period they»may 
have an opportunity to recoup their losses by holding their 
coal against spot offers. 

Retailers obtained only a slight increase of business from 
the recent colder weather. As has been said so many 
times, the householder is not buying in the usual quantity, 
being inclined to go through the winter on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Retail yards are jammed with high-priced coal, 
which is hard to work off especially when it is considered 
that stocks can now be replaced from the mines at figures 
much lower than existed when the dealer bought heavily. 
Some of these low spot prices are being reflected at retail 
by the smaller firms who were financially unable to stock 
up two months ago, which works to the further disad- 
vantage of the average retailer. 

New York and Philadelphia houses have postponed their 
selling efforts until the new year, when they feel that 
buyers may “lay off” the stock pile. Cleveland reports 
“nothing doing,’ but the heavy draught on stock piles 
presages an early return of demand. The Cincinnati mar- 
ket is featureless but for the strength in steam coals. Ac- 
cumulations at that gateway have been pared down and 
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the lack of distress coal permits more stable quotations. 
The Northwest is experiencing sub-zero temperatures, bring- 
ing a rush of small domestic orders, but industrial fuels 
are still sluggish; 

New England trading is very ragged. Receipts by water 
and rail are now about equal, the latter being largely rail- 
road contract fuel, which is the mainstay of all-rail ship- 
pers. Coastwise business is taking whatever spot tonnage 
can be found, as present rail rates are too far out of line 
to permit competition with water-borne coals. Marine 
houses are scratching for business and 75c. freights from 
Hampton Roads are not unlikely. 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Nov. 28 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 


















































“Net tons, f.o.b. mines. fe era oie’ 
tAdvanees over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italies. 

















Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted a % 192 19217 21f 
P, yntas lump......... Columbus.... $4.35 $3.60 $3.60 $3.45@3.70 H screenings....... Columbus.... $0.95 $1.15 $1.15 $1. $1.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.35 2.20 2.15 2.10@2.25 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.15 3.00 2. 3.15 
Pocahontas screenings... lumbus JR a AC SB ae 1.75 tts. No. 8 mine run.. Cleveland.. 0 2.00 2.08 £2 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.00 3.10 3.10 2.50@3.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.35 1.55 1.60 141 1.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... cago..... 2.3%, 22s. Beas “ee 2.75 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati..: .... 3.25 3.25 3.00@3.50 _ Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... . 2.25 2.10 2.00@2.25 Franklin, Ill, lump........ Chicago..... 3.6 3:0 3:08 Ss: 4.05 
Pocahontas screenings. .. Cincinnati... .... 1.40 1.40 43.50@1.75 Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 2.75 2.75 2.90. 2. 3.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 Pea Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago... .. 1.83 1.46 «Zz. ~4: 2.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80@2.35 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 3 RE 13. D 3.50 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.39 2.99 2cdd ms 2.70 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.39 2:40) ..2.48 - dy 2.75 
ymerset mine run........ Boston...... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.60@2.00 Central, Ill. sor Chicago..... tas Lae) 6h Se 2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90@3.20 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.35 33:38 3238 ~ dh 3.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 3.15 3.00 3.00 2.75@3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2:02 2048 208 Ss 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2:60 2:32 2.35 2.35 Ind. 4th Vein icago..... tie” TT. 2.00" I. 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York. 2.35 2.40 2.20 2.20@2.40] Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2. 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). phia.. 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.10@2.50 nd. 5th Vein mine run... icago..... 20° "4-42 20. a 2.75 
Pool 9 (Su Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.40 2.10 2.15 2.10@2.25 nd. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.35 1.53) ta 3: 2.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.85@2.15 Standard lump........... Louis. 2.09 2.0 2.@ @. 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.90@2.10] Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 Stanc screenings... t. Louis... 0.95 1.25 1.25 1.25@1.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York 1.85 1.80 1.70 1.70@1.80 West Ky. lump........... isville. 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.50@3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... . Philadelphia. 1.65 1.85 1.70 1.60@1.80 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville;.. 1.90 4.75 1.75 1.50@2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore 206 LP tt. 1.85 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.00 1.05 1.40 1. 1.90 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.75 1.55 1.55 1.40@1.60 Big Seamlump........... Birmingham. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.25@4.00 
Pool $464 (Gas and St.. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.55 1.45@1.70 Big Seam minerun....... : tery ae Me SS 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.70 1.45 1.50 1.40 B 4 3 —wHe teeees ae ae” $15 RO 2.00@2.30 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... ttsbur, 2.65 2.70 2.65 2.60@2.70 8 y.lump........... rae aie. <98 -85 = 2.50@3.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@2.20 §8.E. Ky. minerun....... —— ig ae 1.70 4-01.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsbur, 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.60@1.70 5S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville : i-35 a Ses 0 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus... 3.10 2.90 2.85 2.75@3.00 §8.E. Ky.lump.......... Cineinnati cha . 3.1 3. 3.25 
wha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80@2.00 38.E.Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati - 1.55 1.40 1.26@1.40 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.05@1.25 §8.E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati. . é sa 1.15 1.10@1. 
Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati... .... 2.50 2.65 2.75@3.00 Kansaslump............ Kansas City 3 ate 5.00 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... .... 1.50 1.35 1.15@1.60 Kamsasminerun......... Kansas City. 4 50 H 4.10 4,.00@4.25 
Kanawha eoreenings...... Cincinnati... .... 1.15 1.25 1.10@1.95  Kansassereenings........ Kansas City. 2 2.50 2.50 2.50 
f Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.20 3.05 2.95 2.85@3.20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. hast 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.00 1.95 1.90 1.90@2.00 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Dec. 12, 1921 _ Dec. 19, 1921-—— Dec. 26, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken....... seeders New York...... re ene $7.60@$7.75 ............ $7, O0@O7.75) 5 kn. ine vedas $7.60@$7.75 
re Philadelphia..... 2.66 $7.00@87.50 7.75@ 7.85 $7.50@$7.75 7.75@ 7.85 $7.50@ $7.75 7.75@ 7.85 
Dosis cikaie wes a'Saisie'e ew York...... 2.61 6.50@ 7.25 7.6 7.75 $358 7.25 7.6 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia. 2:66 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25  7.75@ 7.85 
hicago 5.63 8. 00* 7.15* 7.50* 7.15* 7. 40* 6.95* pm 
: ae Teme See: eae: Seer Pe mma. 207 
‘ " ‘ 4 é x 8.25@ 8.50 
cakes rotate sohden rahe" sone 20h 
¥ ‘ A 7 ‘ M ;. d -00@ 8.25 7.9 8.10 
2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 : 
5.63 8.25% 7. 40* 7.75* 7.40* 7 bo% 8036 8:25 
P 2.47 Re 5.00 Aarts 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 
1 2:38 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5:00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.130 6.25 
Pea 5.63 6. 10% 5. 80* 6. 10* 5. 80* 6. 10* 5.60* 
I 2.47 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
Buckwheat No. !...... Philadelpbia.... 2.38 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
ME icaesNiewes avecies New York...... 2.47 1.60@ 1.75 2.50 1.6 2.00 2.50 1.6 2.00 2.50 
Rioe................-. Philadelphia.... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
BN 0cbssicccsseece DO POREYs oss 2.47 0.75@ 1.00 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
isc cwrey ats xs Philadelphia... . 2:38 1:00@ 1.25 1.50 1: 1.25 1:50 1:00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseye.............. New York...... BERT) Saltese ticd-s we 7 | ilies rap Rie Soo he: | faucehornus 2.50 
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Coal Age Index 84, 400°- 
Week of December 
26, 1921. This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
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Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts were 286,862 
net tons in the week ended Dec. 22 as compared with 256,327 
in the preceding week. The reecnt cut in bunker prices 
has caused a slightly better demand, but many ships still 
prefer to coal up on the cheaper overseas markets. 

Lowered wages in certain non-union fields have failed to 
stimulate production, as the market has all the coal it can 
absorb. A slight return in demand would bring the addi- 
tional orders to these mines, as there is no hope for union 
operations competing on the present scale. Miners are 
extremely dissatisfied over working conditions and in more 
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than one section are making clandestine overtures to the 
operators, seeking lower rates and better working time, 

A total of 23,171,449 net tons were dumped at the Lower 
Lake ports last season—22,412,380 cargo and 759,069 vesse] 
fuel—as compared with 23,667,138 tons in 1920, 22,750,392 
in 1919 and 29,388,242 in 1918. The tonnages and relative 
proportion of the coal moved to American and Canadian 
points were almost the same as in 1919. As before, 79 per | 
cent went to American ports. Lake Superior American 
destinations took an extra 500,000 tons, which was com- 
pensated by a like decrease in the movement to Lake 
Michigan. 

ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal reflects the domestic sluggishness, 
During the week ended Dec. 17 the output was 1,611,000 net 
tons, compared with 1,703,000 tons in the preceding week, 
A year ago the week’s output was 1,998,000 tons. 

The recent spell of cold weather saved the anthracite 
market from going absolutely flat. At that, the increase 
in business was small, household buying resembling that 
in the domestic bituminous market. Price cuts are appear- 
ing in the retail centers, in Philadelphia the eagerness to 
obtain orders causing softening of prices in the form of 
waiving carrying charges. The companies are running 
heavily to storage and are also cutting down their working 
time. Independent quotations have softened further as an 
alternative to closing down. The steam sizes are in slightly 
better position, but are still extremely difficult to move. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased to 125,000 net tons 
during the week ended Dec. 17. The furnace coke market 
showed a slight spurt during Christmas week, clearing the 
tracks of bargain lots. A desire to provide stock against 
the usual holiday tie-up of coke plants caused the market 
to come to life temporarily. Interest in first-quarter con- 
tracts is being shown, but in the Connellsville region some 
operators have about decided to ship coal and not force 
the coke market to lower levels by too active solicitation 
of contracts. 








a total of 10,320 tons went to Egypt, 
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.a market not represented in last year’s 
figures. 
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Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Production of coal in 
the Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 12 was 1,631,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to CoAL AGE. This 
is a decline of 150,000 tons from the 
previous week. 

ITaty — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is weaker, being quoted at 38s. 9d., 
according to a cable to CoAL AGE. The 
quotation on the Genoa market in the 
middle of December was 39s. 

SPpaIn—A coal crisis which threat- 
ened as a result of a strike has been 
avoided by an agreement under which 
the railroads will consume 85.per cent 
Spanish coal on their systems. Thus 
miners will be given a five-day week. 
The Asturian market is still depressed. 
Nominal prices at the pithead, in 
pesetas are: Screened, 65; large, 60; 
small gas, 42; small steam, 38 and 
metallurgical coke, 90. 

BELGIUM—There is a better demand 
for all coals and prices are more easily 
maintained both for domestic and in- 
dustrial sorts. The price of coke is 
the main feature for discussion. The 
latest proposal is to equilibrate the 
prices of German Reparation and Bel- 


dam market are: 


coal. 


congress at Jharia. 


were 314,000 tons. 























(Gross Tons) 
November November 
Broo 1920 1921 
y rail to 
gian coke so as to give an economic exe... 43283 29833 
average which will enable the metal- 8a. ; 
lurgical industry to purchase. .... Be at al oa 1,480,916 899,354 
HoLLAND.—Quotations on the Rotter- na 44,715 20,111 
British coal, 16.75  Panama....002 20002201201, 3,644 9,62 
guiden and 29s. per gross ton c.f. a eee manips 117,976 28,014 
No business is being done in American Total... ..0..eeesee seen 166,335 57,752 
: Asuentine iiss ase Sonus Peed 107,048 26,943 
INDIA—There is a dull demand for Chile.” TIT EEET EER Te Te Bait 21,226 
coal and the Bombay market has been Uruguay.......... 00.11! | eee 
uncertain, owing to the tra i — 
, & the trade union = jitsisouth America....... 340,580 46,169 
ND isis 6 ais ee, Rinses ies. « & 
AUSTRALIA — Exports of coal from Italy........000....00...0.! 314978 47,897 
Newcastle (N.S.W.) during November Netherlands................ eye 
Switzerland.............. 22,173 ee 
Canada and Mexico Took Bulk of Peng PA. 2k Sons stake 1,212,905 51,617 
November Coal Exports ASSES AR ae eT 10,320 
é a Other Countries............. . 
Exports of bituminous coal barely naa ee ane 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons and were less Total bituminous. Sdcisaess. 3,900,100, TAlrees. 
than one-third of the November 1920 {otal Anthracite.......... 333,625 329,380 
figure, as shown in the following table. wine Ba laa — — 
Of the total of 1,078,767 tons, nearly __/™ports from 
900,000 went to Canada and Mexico ene Ranpeate. 5 he BWEW 6 oss Se i 304 6,310 
while in the same month last year Sapann 200200000002. Pees | ORGS 
these countries took less than one-half Australia..... 000000000000, 5,008 «16,824 
of the tonnage exported. Chile and Other Countries............. 2,000 246 
Uruguay failed to import any coal last Total Bituminous.......... 90,548 125,297 
month, as was the case with France Total Anthracite.......... 1,285 532 
and Switzerland. On the other hand, POTION 56:6 wie 6s 056% 2,538 3,432 
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British Output Gains as Export Call Improves 


Prices Are Holding Firm—More Collieries Resume Operations with 


Better Demand—American 


Coal Fast Vanishing from 


Markets Obtained During British Depression 


RITISH production took an upturn 

during the week ended Dec. 10. Ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age, the 
output was 4,855,000 gross tons, as 
compared with 4,693,000 tons during 
the preceding week. Prices for export 
are generally being maintained and in 
some cases even advanced. Exports 
from South Wales are increasing and 
inquiries are being received from the 
Far East, including India and Japan. 
Deliveries are prompt and running over 
into 1922. The Argentine railways are 
inquiring for 100,000 tons. 

On behalf of the Indian Government 
an inquiry is being made for 250,000 
tons of Welsh and Monmouthshire coals 
for shipment to Indian ports within the 
next twelve months. So far, the aver- 
age monthly shipments from South 
Wales to India from) September to 
November have been 100,000 tons, and 
it is stated that the extra shipment of 
20,000 tons per month to complete the 
contract can easily be undertaken by 
the trade. 

Shipments from the Tyne are steadily 
improving. At the Tyne Commis- 
sioners Meeting at Newcastle recently 
it was reported, that 1,117,484 tons 
were shipped in November, an increase 
of 361,584 tons over November last 
year. 

The Swansea port’s trade figures for 
November were the highest for the 
past three years. The total imports and 
exports amounted to 434,000 tons, com- 
pared with 332,000 tons in the same 
period last year. Coal exports totaled 
260,000 tons, being an increase of 
94,000 tons. 

During November South Wales ex- 
ported around two million tons of coal, 
which is an increase of 100,000 tons 
over the September figure. It is expected 
that this level will be surpassed during 
the next few months, since the entire 
export business is recovering. Of the 
total of 2,000,000 tons, France took 
650,000 and Italy 325,000; the South 
American market absorbed 170,000, 
while British coaling depots took 
250,000. 

Increased production at lowered 
mine wages has been accomplished but 
certain other factors are in need of 
revision. Lower transport rates and 
dock dues are imminent. The most 
serious deterrent to the export coal 
trade is rail and dock charges. Only 
insignificant relief has been afforded 
by a reduction of the latter; railway 


rates are also to be reduced by 25 
per cent, but this is likewise short of 
what is required and it is evident that 
a differential in freight rates, favoring 
export tonnage will have to be made 
before coal houses can expect to per- 
manently regain their lost trade. 

The improvement in the north of 
England continues. Employment is 
now more regular so that the wage 
cuts are somewhat compensated by 
more work. Several collieries which 
have been idle for months are resuming 
and others which have been on short 
time are now at full pressure. 





French Industrial Demand Poor; 
Production Slowly Increases 


The first large shipment of German 
coal imported into Marseilles is re- 
ported. Imports of coal from Germany, 
have been rather small, but 14,182 tons 
arrived from the Ruhr district in one 
shipment in November. 

Demand for manufacturing coals re- 
mains poor, and stocks at the mines on 
Nov. 1 amounted to over 800,000 tons. 
On the other hand, several of the col- 
lieries have booked considerable orders 
for domestic. 

In October, the devasted collieries 
produced 564,151 tons, as compared 
with 510,045 tons in September, while 
the other collieries in the Pas-de-Calais 
raised in the aggregate 712,572 tons, as 
compared with 705,410 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. 





Hampton Roads Tonnage Reduced 


Business was unusually dull, with 
stocks reduced to a minimum due to the 
usual Christmas shutdown in the mines. 
No demand for any coals as seen in the 
market. C.if. quotations for high- 
volatiles were stronger while low- 
volatile coal declined. 

Dealers were “marking time,” ex- 
pecting little revival of business until 
after Jan. 1. New England coal was 
moving, to some extent, with bunker 
business fairly active. Some improve- 
ment in general shipping recently has 
had a tendency to increase this feature 
of the trade. 

Freight rates were unchanged coast- 
wise, and slightly reduced, on the spot, 
for foreign cargoes, which showed a 
very slight improvement during the 
week. 

Shipments of coal from Hampton 
Roads will amount to 15,000,000 tons 
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in 1921, as against 21,000,000 tons for 
1920. The 1919 record was slightly 
over 12,000,000 tons dumped at all 
piers. The Newport News piers have 
shown a decided falling off this winter, 
while the Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
ginia have practically held their own. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable te Coal Age) 











PIERS 
Dec. 17 Dec. 24T 
Pool 9 New York....$5.40@$5.50 $5.25@85.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.25@ 5.35 5.00@5.25 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.60 5.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.25@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 5.90 5.50@.5.75 
Poo Hamp. -. 4.65@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp Rds 4.15@ 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.4 4.55 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.70@ 5.90 5.55@.5.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.55@ 5.65 5.30@ 5.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 6.00 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.65@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. ies 4.75 4.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. f.0.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
h, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o,b. 65s. f.0.b. 
fy LABDOR oo sne 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata. 62s.6d. f.o.b 62s.6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125fr. f.o.b. 125fr. f.o.b. 
ee are 40s. t.i. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira 42s.6d.f.a.s.  42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s.6d.f.a.s.  42s.6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas 42s. 6d. f.a.s 42s. 6d, f.a.s. 
iy Yee 51s.6d. f.o.b. 51s.6d. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Alexandria........... 45s. 45s. 
BOMDOW Ko 'cies oi re vine 38 rupees 38 ru 
Oo 2s.6d. 42s. 


C.F. Prices, American Coal 


(In Gross Tons) 





~Deo. 17— —Dec. 244 — 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol Vol. ~— Vol. 

French Atlantic....... $8.75 $8.50 $8.65 $8.85 
Weat Italy........... 8.75 . 8:50 8.70 8.85 
gS ge 8.90 .8.65 8.80 8.95 
ee 6.75. 6.50 6.70 -6.95 
These quotations are purely nominal and 


as far as can be learned, no business 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Dec. 17 —Dec. 24¢+—~ 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 25s.6d. @ 26s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s. 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 6d. 25s. 
Wace euccuss.. 22s.3d. 218.6d.@22s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 22s. 218.6d.@ 22s. 


t+ Advance over previous week shown ‘in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 22, 1921 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 





For Africa: Tons 
Am. S.S. Callabas, for St, Lucia...... 2,501 
For Brazil: 
Br. S.S. Camanu, for Pernambuco... .3,005 
For Colombia: 
Nor. S.S DID wr ia cudichs: tak 0 Gasingin Caters 237 
For Cuba: 
Am. S.S. Corona, for Guantanamo... .3,286 
Br. S.S. Sheaf Field, for Havana....2,318 
Br. S.S. Berwindale, for Havana....7,783 
Am, S.S. Mariana, for San Juan...... 3,194 
Br. Schr. Truro Queen, for St. Johns. 636 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


7-~Week Ended—, 
Dec. 15 Dec. 22 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Care: On: Rand... 6 .203%.'s 1,559 1,415 
Tone OR DAME. o°.-5.-,<4<600% 76,061 74,937 
Tons GQUMpCd i... ccc 121,650 118,798 
Tonnage waiting ........ 8,3 7,250 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Gare: On: MANGE 26. 66 68's FS 1,095 907 
Te Ts TUES aia sca ie ace 54,750 52,250 
Tons, GUINDER. . ois su semen 70,852 69,998 
“Tonnage waiting......... BiBO0~ = en tia 
Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cee Gn. Dan... . icc. Soe 1,184 827 
SE OMM: GU DANG « ocicivecvcede 59,200 41,350 
TONS Gute | y ... os o's cb 36,362 67,331 
PPOnNNEGGe “Walting 0c. nse Cited 915 
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BOSTON 


Further Slump in Hampton Roads 
Prices — Pennsylvania Shippers Find 
Little Business — Coastwise Freights 
Reflect Trade Dullness — No Improve- 
ment in Anthracite Demand. 


Bituminous—Almost from day to day 
the market gives fresh evidence of its 
unsatisfactory character. Following 
closely the reduction in bunker prices 
at Hampton Roads, certain of the agen- 
cies are offering Navy acceptable 
grades.as low as $4.40 per gross ton 
f.o.b. vessel. Quotations on cars Provi- 
dence and Boston for Inland delivery 
have not yet been made on the low basis 
mentioned, except where factors have 
been forced to dispose of coal on de- 
murrage. For the most part, a range 
of $6.25@$6.50 on cars is still quoted, 
although this is not to be taken as a 
sign of any firmness in the current 
market. 

On the contrary, trade continues on 
the same ragged basis that has pre- 
vailed now for several months. The 
absence of low quotations on cars is 
due only to extremely light inquiry. 
What orders are heard from are placed 
by small — Were there any com- 
prehensive business in sight, the pur- 
chasing officer would certainly be in 
position to make a trade that from his 
standpoint would compare favorably 
with any “bargain” price hitherto re- 
ported. Reserves are large, —— 
with the railroads, and it would be a 
hardy individual who could now see 
any sign of reaction during January or 
February. 

Both rail and water deliveries have 
sagged further the past fortnight, al- 
though figures indicate that tonnage is 
about equally divided between the two 
routes. The proportion of railroad sup- 
ply coal increases as commercial coal 
drops off, thereby bearing out the trade 
impression that more than any other 
one factor the contracts placed by the 
railroads in the spring have maintained 
rail movement at the level that has 
obtained thus far. The percentage of 
railroad fuel has increased from 18.5 
per cent early in the coal year to about 
35 per cent during November. 

Pennsylvania shippers continue their 
active scratching for business, but re- 
sults are meager. Only in scattered 
instances are mines in central Penn- 
sylvania working more than two days 
per week; the great majority are com- 
pletely shut down. At the Philadelphia 
and New York piers the tonnage 
dumped is almost nil. Bunker business 
at both ports is smaller than ever and 
to an extent Hampton Roads shippers 
are sending cargoes to New York 
with bunker requirements in view. 

In every baer there is a surplus of 
tonnage and owners are driving hard 
to place boats. While no material con- 
cessions in rate have yet come to light, 
the trade knows that any reasonable 
offer would be promptly accepted. It 


is quite possible we shall have 75c 


freights quoted from Hampton Roads 
to Boston. This would put the water 
rate, from port to port, on the basis 
that obtained ten years ago. 


Anthracite—All sizes are now easy 
to get. Practically all the shippers 
are looking for orders, and there is 
little in sight for January. 

Retail demand shows no improve- 
ment. Not only are householders buy- 
ing small lots, when they buy, but 
there is real ground for anxiety in the 
price situation, notably in Boston. 
Dealers throughout this territory have 
more than comfortable stocks. . Egg 
and pea are still difficult to move and 
independent shippers continue shading 
prices to place current output. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Continues Dull—Independ- 
ent Premiums Disappear—Steam Coals 
Better and Surplus Grows Smaller— 
Bituminous Demand Quiet—Buyers 
Holding Off until after Jan. 1. 


Anthracite—This market has_ re- 
sponded to the change in weather con- 
ditions, so far as the better prades of 
anthracite are concerned, Independents 
report that the demand shows im- 
provement. The cut in production has 
aided in keeping prices where they are. 

The piers are well filled with all sizes 
and there has been considerable of the 
steam coals loaded in boats. Much coal 
is being placed in storage, while rail- 
road sidings are filled with loaded cars. 

Sales agents and shippers are 
anxiously awaiting the new year to see 
if the removing of the war tax will 
have have any effect on buyers. It is 
not expected that there will be any 
change in the local situation because of 
it but to points where the freight rate 
is around $4 and higher it is expected to 
result in an improvement. 

Some of the companies continue to 
break down their egg. Stove and chest- 
nut are moving steadily but most of 
the retail trade now insist upon getting 
it straight and not with other sizes. 
With the companies hardly able to move 
their output the independents cannot 
be expected to receive any more than 
company circular for their coals. In 
fact some of them are not receiving 
po circular for either stove or chest- 
nut. 

Steam coals are in better demand. 
Independent quotations are, however, 
below company circular. It was re- 
ported that some distress coal in loade 
boats was offered last week on a basis 
of $1.75 f.o.b. mine. 

Bituminous—With little prospect of 
increased buying ahead the situation 
shows no improvement.  Curtailed 
mining has aided in maintaining prices 
with a slight improvement in one or 
two instances where the coal was short. 
Most of the large consumers, such as 
public utilities, have large stocks in 
their bins but the industrial user will 
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soon be in the market for at least 
necessary requirements. 

The proposed cut in export coal rates 
is looked upon as one means of attempt- 
ing to solve the foreign trade question. 
It is believed that if the reduction js 
made American coal exporters will 
have an opportunity to compete with 
the English. 

This market is still in the grip of 
low prices. Demands centers almost 
entirely around the better grades while 
the fair and inferior coals are hard to 
move. There is considerable fuel on 
the local docks while many loaded bot- 
toms dot the harbor. At times these 
cargoes are offered at prices below gen- 
eral quotations. 

The holiday spirit hit the coal trade 
early in the week and most houses 
withdrew their salesmen until after the 
first of the year. With the mines pro- 
ducing less coal than is consumed it 
is felt that after Jan. 1 buyers must 
get busy and replenish their stocks. 

High-volatile #-in. lump was quoted 
$1.95@$2.10, while #-in. lump gas 
ranged $2.45@$2.60. Other quotations 
included low-volatile slack, $1.85@ 
$1.50; high-volatile slack $1.55@$1.75, 
and gas slack $1.85@$2.10. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Helps Anthracite—Buy- 
ing Still Light—Independent Prices 
Shaded Again—Bituminous Demand 
ene Trade almost Van- 
ished. 


Anthracite—With lower  tempera- 
tures there has been a slight response 
on the part of the consumer. The time 
was when such weather would have 
brought an avalanche of orders. How- 
ever, there is another way of looking 
at this, for without the spell of severe 
cold the business would have gone 
utterly flat. 

After this experience, almost all in 

‘the trade are now convinced that the 
winter will be one of moderate business, 
with the dealer always able to get coal 
of some size from his shipper. Buy- 
ing has not been sufficient to prevent 
the shutdown of many collieries, and 
while the companies have thus far lost 
little time, there is no doubt that the 
last week of the year will see many of 
their mines closed. At this time the 
big producers are storing heavily of 
pea and egg, and it will only be a short 
time when stove will become trouble- 
some. 

Independent shippers made extreme 
efforts to market their surplus coal 
before curtailing production, and as a 
result even lower prices than last week 
were quoted on occasional lots. Egg 
was to be had at $7.25, a full 50c under 
company price. Quotations on pea were 
more variable. Several independents 
who have been asking company price 
for this size all along, have adjusted 
prices to their regular customers, 
ranging $5.50@$5.75. 

Retail prices remain weak, so much 
so, that the dealers charging $14.50 for 
stove and nut are quite few, and most 
quotations seem to be drifting toward 
$13.75. Some are cutting the price by 
waiving the carrying charge, which 
usually amounts to 40c, and the con- 
sumer in seeking coal often makes a 
bargain on this basis. 

Steam coals have not improved, and 
some very good buckwheat was offered 
at $2.90, although most spot sales are 
at $3. For ordinary coals there is a 
plentiful offering ot $2.50. There is 
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some expectation of a stiffening in 
steam coals by the first of the year 
should there be a continued suspension 
of mining. 

Bituminous—Buyers seem to have 
gone to the extreme in their determina- 
tion not to buy any more fuel before 
the first of the year. Usually most 
consumers have been much concerned to 
keep up their stocks as the winter ad- 
vances, but the reverse now is the rule, 
and this practice is probably traceable 
as much to an expected freight reduc- 
tion as to any other factor. 

Prices remain about as last week, 
and while there is not the least sign 
of strength, there is just a probability 
there would be further lowering were 
it not for the increased number of 
mines which have closed down. 

The Tide situation offers no encour- 
agement. Even bunkering has slumped, 
as so many vessels are taking advan- 
tage of cheaper fuel on the other side. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Trade Grows Less Active— 
Stocks Adequate—Miners Offer to Take 
Wage Cut—Anthracite Slow—Indepen- 
dent Prices Soft. 

Bituminous—Demand is still light 
and prices are far from strong. Re- 
ports of coal offered at badly-slashed 
prices continue and it appears that from 
this time on all the coal the consumers 
can buy is about what they use, for 
their storage space is full. The ex- 
pected buying against the Apzil sus- 
pension is apparently about all done, 
so that the shippers do not look for 
much improvement for quite a long 
time. They do not expect prices to sag 
any further, for they are at bottom 
now. 

No particular improvement in con- 
sumption is taking place. Operators 
and miners are looking into the pros- 
pects of the new wage scale. A Buffalo 
operator advises that he is considering 
an offer from the miners to go back to 
the scale of 1917, which he thinks will 
run close to 50c. a ton less than the 
present scale. The point in question is 
whether the mine, being now closed 
down indefinitely, will start up and give 
the men regular work. 

Prices are still weak, from light de- 
mand, running about $2.75 for Youghi- 
ogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and all mine run, $1.50@ 
$1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 to Alle- 
gheny Valley and $2.51 to other coals 
for freight. 

Anthracite — The situation remains 
quieter than usual at this time of the 
year. Nobody will buy more than is 
needed. Even large consumers are 
now taking coal by the single load. 
The idea is that they are not well sup- 
plied with money. If this weather is 
not enough to stimulate buying nothing 
can do it. 

At present independent anthracite is 
selling at about a dollar under the cir- 
cular and mines are running at a slow 
rate. Much attention of an uncomfort- 
able character is directed to the stand- 
ard mines. Some of them are suffer- 
ing from strikes and others are run- 
ning on part time. Report has it that 


little or no work will be done in most 
of therm during the holidays. 
Coke—The trade does not improve 
materially. Half of the furnaces are 
in operation, with one shutting down 
for want of business. 


Coke ovens in 
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connection are kept running enough to 
supply them, so that the jobbers do not 
get many orders. They quote 72-hr. 
foundry at $4.15, 48-hr. furnace at 
$3.15 and stock at $2.75 to which add 
$3.64 for freight. 


BALTIMORE 


Holiday Season Finds Trade Very Dull 
—Three Clearances for Export — More 
Seasonable Winter Aids Anthracite. 


Bituminous — The holiday period 
comes with the coal trade very much 
down in the mouth as to the immediate 
business and near-future prospects. 
Unlike other years, no one is especially 
concerned with the fact that mine holi- 
days will cut down the production until 
after the first of the year. There is 
more than enough coal to go round and 
prices are still weak. 

Best steam can be had on line busi- 
ness at $2.25@$2.40 f.o.b. mines. Oc- 
casionally on sharp bunker trading the 
same coals are passing hands on a 
mine basis of $2@$2.20 per net ton. 
Lower-grade coals are a drug on the 
market. 

After the worst export lull for many 
months, the first half of December 
having seen but one vessel cleared from 
this port, a three-ship spurt added a 
little tone during the past week. These 
vessels carried away a total of slightly 
more than 13,000 tons of coal on ex- 
port account. The trade is hoping for 
some readjustment of the foreign ex- 
change, as this is blamed largely for 
present conditions. 

Anthracite—Business has been stimu- 
lated to some extent by more season- 
able weather. The demand is not in 
any sense a rush, however, and the 
reserve in yards and the fairly good 
flow from the mines is able to take 
care of any emergency. Coal men are 
not now anticipating any serious com- 
plications, unless unusually cold 
weather sets in, as the low consumption 
to date has taken care, in considerable 
measure, of the fall-off from normal of 
early deliveries. 





Inland West 





DETROIT 


Coal Users Manifest Little Interest in 
Offerings — Receipts Continue Light— 
Anthracite Market Quiet. 


Bituminous—Not very much coal 
business is being done here. Buyers 
seem to have become so accustomed to 
an attitude of aloofness that offerings 
of high quality stock fail to awaken 
any of the old-time buying interest. 
Very little coal is coming into Detroit, 
aside from the small amount that is 
being delivered to apply on contracts. 

In some instances users of steam coal 
are requesting that shipments be held 
back until after Jan. 1, that they may 
have the advantage of whatever sav- 
ing may be possible in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the war tax on 
freight. 

The market condition harmonizes 
with the sluggishness in nearly all 
lines. This dullness is in some meas- 
ure intensified by the usual pause in 
activities that precedes the holiday 
period and by the fact that in various 
establishments operations are reduced 
to facilitate. taking the annual inven- 
tory. 
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Most of the coal now coming to 

etroit is said to be from the unorgan- 
ized districts of West Virginia. Ship- 
ments from union producers are prac- 
tically discontinued, with most of these 
mines out of operation. 

West Virginia 4-in. lump is quoted 
$3; 2-in. lump, $2.50; egg, $2.25; mine 
run, $1.75; slack, $1.25. Three-inch 
lump from Ohio is offered at $3; egg 
at $2.25; mine run at $2; slack at $1.50. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 inch and a quarter 
is quoted $2.35; 3-in. lump, $2.25; mine 
run, $2; slack, $1.75. Smokeless lump 
aneeee is $3.50; mine run, $2.25; slack, 


Anthracite—Sales to householders are 
not attaining the volume shown in pre- 
vious years. Stocks in yards of deal- 
ers are still cumbersome. 





CHICAGO 


Market at Standstill—Less Distress 
Coal — Retailers Overstocked — Steam 
Firm, in Anticipation of Early Demand. 


The Chicago market is no better or 
no worse than it has been during the 
past three weeks. In short, the coal 
industry remains at a standstill. The 
cold weather which came a few days. 
ego has not as yet stimulated sales. 
The public continues to be absolutely 
uninterested. 

Smokeless is coming in fair quanti- 
ties but shippers are having great dif- 
ficulty in attempting to get their prices 
back to where they were a month or 
so ago. It is quite possible to buy good 
Pocahontas prepared at prices ranging 
from $2.50 up, and these prices are not 
made on distress coal but on tonnage. 
which is to move forward regularly 
trom the mines. 

Very little consignment coal from the 
East has come in since the severe lesson 
learned by some Eastern operators. 
three or four weeks ago, when whole 
trainloads of coals had to be sacrificed 
at figures below cost. Present prices. 
on smokeless are about right when 
compared with prices obtained for 
other coals from other fields. 

Retail dealers are in an unhappy 
frame of mind as they are finding, dur- 
ing this cold weather, no better luck 
in disposing of their coal than in last 
July. The only coal purchased recently 
by the retailers has been coal on de- 

urrage, and this always demoralizes 
he market, so it can be imagined that 
Chicago js not a very good place at this 
ims in which to dispose of domestic 
coal. 

Steam prices continue to hold firm. 
Some quotations have strengthened 
during the past few days. Contrary 
to general opinion, the stockyards have 
been operating steadily in spite of the 
strike. It is generally thought that all 
of the large industries will come into 
the market after the first of the year 
in anticipation of a coal strike in the 
spring. Consequently, those having 
steam coals to dispose of are holding 
the market firm. 

Prices on anthracite have also been 
holding firm at circular, although we 
heard of one or two instances where 
some of the independents have cut their 
prices very sharply in order to move 
embarrassing tonnages. Price-cutting 
tactics, however, have been found to be 
unsuccessful. West Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky coals have practically 
stopped coming in and no change in 
this state of affairs can logically be 
expected until a prolonged spell of very 
cold weather. 
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COLUMBUS 


Trade Continues Quiet—Domestic Cur- 
tailment Strengthens Screenings—Con- 
sumers Reserves Heavy—Retail Prices 
Weaker. 

As the year comes to an end the coal 
trade is in a state of quietude. There 
is neither demand for domestic nor 
steam grades and everyone is playing 
a waiting game. Coal men as a rule, 
however, are optimistic and it is be- 
lieved that better things are in store. 

Retailers are selling only a small 
percentage of the normal tonnage. Do- 
mestic buying is from hand to mouth. 
Retail stocks are large and until they 
are moved there will not be any ap- 
preciable demand for replenishment. 
Some retail price weakness has de- 
veloped. Hocking lump is $5.75@ 
$6.25, while West Virginia splints are 
$6.25@$6.75. Pocahontas is_ steady 
around $9@$9.50; anthracite is $14.50 
@$15. 

Steam purchasers are waiting until 
after the first of the year. Buying for 
railroad fuel is up to about the usual 
standards but other lines are slow. 
Many manufacturing concerns have 
suspended during the holiday period 
and this naturally reduces the fuel con- 
sumption. Because of the reduction in 
lump production screenings are 
stronger and a considerable amount of 
mine run is being crushed for mechani- 
cal stokers. A survey of the situation 
shows that there are some heavy re- 
serve stocks among the larger steam 
users. 

Production is at a low point. In the 
Hocking Valley the output is below 15 
per cent and the same is true of Pome- 
roy Bend, Cambridge and Crooksville. 


ST. LOUIS 


Cold Weather Stirs Domestic Business 
—Some Improvement in Steam—Usual 
Holiday Dullness. 

A cold wave has stimulated domestic 
business to some extent on the cheaper 
grades. Buying is largely from hand 
to mouth on account of the industrial 
depression and scarcity of ready cash. 

The most peculiar situation is one 
that shows practically no movement at 
all of smokeless or anthracite and the 
deliveries of coke have suddenly dropped 
off from what they were a month or 
two ago. Dealers are loaded to the 
limit with storage coal and it is going 
to take considerable cold weather to 
clean up these stocks. 

The general sentiment everywhere is 
to wait until after the first of the year, 
and this attitude is likely to cause an 
advance in the mine price if the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

The Mt. Olive price has been cut 
from $7 to $6.50 retail. Several dealers 
have cut their Standard price from $5 
to $4.75, resenting the attitude of the 
Mt. Olive shippers in cutting the mine 
price after the dealers had laid in a 
heavy supply, causing a loss. 

Retail prices are per net ton, in full 
loads: Carterville, $7.50@$7.75; Mt. 
Olive, $6.50; Standard, $4.75@$5; 
Smokeless, $12.25; anthracite stove, 
$15.75; chestnut, $16; grate and egg, 
$15.50. 








CINCINNATI 
Low Production Increases Slack Price— 
Less Distress Coal—Retail Prices Sag. 
Outside of a slight upturn in the 
price of nut and slack, both low and 
high-volatile, the market has been dull 
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and featureless in the face of the fact 
that production has dropped to its low- 
est ebb and the accumulation at this 
gateway has become practically nil. 
What activity there is to the market is 
built on a false foundation for those 
who see a little rise in price know full 
well that when the mines resume and 
the buyer’s market again obtains, 
what little advantage has been gained 
will be wiped out entirely. 

Most of the wholesale houses have 
called in their salesmen for the holi- 
days as no one shows any disposition 
to talk of prices for the coming season. 
There have been fewer rejections this 
week than for some time past. This is 
traceable to the fact that there is not 
the variety of coal on wheels to pick 
and choose from. 

Southeastern Kentucky offerings are 
not playing the part they did and firms 
that have had underbidding circulars 
out are now playing the other side of 
the game and raising their prices with 
each upturn of the market. Bituminous 
nut and slack, while it could be bought 
spot at $1@$1.10, was quoted at $1.35 
and smokeless $1.50@$1.75. Mine run 
lagged and sold $1.15 up for bituminous 
and $2 for smokeless. Lump was in 
poor demand, smokeless at $3@$3.50, 
gas $2.25@$2.50 and splint $2.75@$3. 

Retail prices took another sag, due 
to the increased handling of spot coal. 
Smokeless lump is quoted $8.50@$9; 
mine run $7@$7.25, screenings $6; 
bituminous lump is $7@$7.25, mine run 
$6 and slack $4@$5. 


CLEVELAND 


Markets Dead Until After First of 
Year — Stocks Being Depleted — Slack 
Prices Advance as Output Falls—Poca- 
a Off and Anthracite Up at Re- 
tail. 


The scarcity of slack has become 
more pronounced as the process of cur- 
tailing production of prepared sizes 
gathers momentum. As-a result the 
price is moving upward and now ranges 
$1.80@$2. Production is declining and 
the December output will be the lowest 
for the year. The trade is looking for 
improvement in demand early in Jan- 
uary to be followed by a period of 
marked activity in the event of develop- 
ments pointing to a strike in April. 

Predictions of improvement next 
month are based upon the belief that 
stocks accumulated in the fall have 
been greatly reduced. Some snappy 
weather combined with a pick-up in 
industrial activities expected in Jan- 
uary will force consumers into the mar- 
ket, for moderate supplies at least. 
Operators are not seeking contracts 
now for next year. Many of them are 
confident that the possibility of a strike 
will give them an opportunity to re- 
coup some of the losses they have been 
experiencing for the greater portion 
of the current year. 

The sentiment in this district is that 
coal miners will be compelled to accept 
a much deeper wage cut than they are 
looking for at present. This, together 
with the probability of lower freight 
rates, will mean considerably lower 
coal prices. It is recognized the price 
of coal at present is higher than it 
should be to fit into the general scheme 
of readjustment but it is far too low, 
based upon wage and production costs. 
Some distress coal is still appearing 
but much less than was true a few 
weeks ago, because mines have stopped 
producing. 

The retail market has been featured 
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by increases in hard coal prices and 
declines for Pocahontas. Large dealers 
are quoting $10.50 for shoveled Poca. 
hontas lump and $8.50 a ton for mine 
run. These are declines of about 50¢ 
Large companies are receiving con, 
tract coal and their prices naturally 
are higher than many small concerns 
who have been enabled to take advan. 
tage of distress coal on the market, Bj 
dealers generally are respecting their 
contracts, as against the time when 
they will need the regularly delivered 
supplies. Anthracite stocks are ample. 
Stove and chestnut is quoted at $14.50 
and egg and grate at $14.25. The re. 
tail trade is expecting benefit from the 
colder weather which is now appearing. 








Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Extremely Quiet—Mild Weather 
Favors Buyers—Competition in Soft 
Coal Prices. 

Mild weather favors the grouch of 
consumers, who give orders reluctantly 
and sparingly. The Milwaukee road 
has laid off over 4,000 shopmen tem- 
porarily because of the business de- 
pression. The falling off in shipments 
of coal is given as a‘reason for the 
present dullness. 

Milwaukee is well stocked with coal, 
and this knowledge adds to the back- 
wardness of buyers. Low temperature 
is the only thing that will bring about 
a change. Then there will be a scram- 
ble and congestion of delivery service. 

The balk at the price of anthracite 
has helped the trade in domestic soft 
coal and coke and competition is be- 
ginning to develop. One firm is ad- 
vertising Elkhorn at $10 per ton, 

elivered, and another firm is offering 
Old Hickory at $9.75. Pocahontas is 
held at $14.25. 

The last cargo of the season arrived 
Dec. 15. Receipts for December aggre- 
gate 56,968 tons of anthracite, and 
7,000 tons of soft coal, making the 
season’s cargo receipts 1,022,645 tons 
of the former, and 2,574,074 tons of the 
latter, or 3,596,719 tons in all, an in; 
crease over the 1920 record of 347,737 
tons. These figures are subject to 
slight revision. 

The close of the season finds the 
yards full to overflowing with soft coal, 
and the anthracite sheds _ likewise 
crammed. In addition there are six 
cargoes of anthracite afloat, amounting 
to 39,778 tons, and five cargoes of soft 
coal, aggregating 42,850 tons. These 
will be drawn upon during the winter, 
or in the spring will serve to tide over 
any delay in the supply should the ex- 
pected wage scale trouble materialize. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Sluggish Market Continues—Price Cuts 
Necessary to Induce Purchasing — 
Steam and Domestic Consumption Light 
—Dock Shipments Decline. 


There has been no continued cold 
weather calculated to maintain con- 
sumption at a liberal volume. As a 
result, the coal business has been drag- 
ging for weeks, with only a temporary 
variation. 

It would be possible, if there were 
to be prolonged cold weather for the 
next month, to create a demand for 
coal, and a market price that would 
allow a profit. But unless something 
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of the kind occurs, the competition and 
heavy stocks in the Northwest mean 
that there will be little chance for busi- 
ness at a profit to the wholesalers. 

Efforts to get steam business have 
resulted in concessions in every direc- 
tion and a general demoralized market. 
Prices have not been maintained and 
the extent of the cut seems to have 
been in range with the urgency of 
desire for the sale, giving a consider- 
able spread on similar grades. 

The industrial demand has shown no 
real sign of picking up. There is now 
and then a little suggestion of improve- 
ment, but it is usually offset by a 
change for the worse in some other 
direction. The big handicap to activity 
in this section is the general depression 
in agriculture. And when the farmer’s 
buying power is restricted to the limit 
jt cuts down in all directions. The rail- 
roads are operating light and have a 
much reduced consumption of coal. 

The volume of coal moving off the 
docks has been less during the past 
month than normal, and the tonnage 
moved by retailers both in the cities 
and in the interior is also lighter. 
There is no question that people are 
holding down on their consumption as 
much as possible, and are deferring 
their purchases until the last minute. 

It is confidently expected that the 
strike in the spring will give a little 
demand at full prices for a small ton- 
nage, how much will rest somewhat 
with the extent of the suspension. But 
under the best. of circumstances, there 
will not be any heavy tonnage because 
the coal movement in the spring is never 
heavy. The strike will hardly frighten 
people into buying beyond their im- 
mediate needs. They have faced crises, 
real and alleged, for several years past 
and have found that some way is pro- 
vided to fill urgent needs, so will not 
be stampeded into much buying when 
spring is coming on. 





DULUTH 


Domestic Greatly Strengthened by Cold 
Weather — Industrial Coals Continue 
Sluggish — Central Heating Plant 
Planned. 


Shipments from the docks have im- 
proved materially within the last week. 
Dealers say that shipments right now 
are above normal for this time of the 
year, although the first two weeks in 
December were lifeless. 

Touches of sub-zero weather have 
done much to bring the shipments of 
anthracite to normal. Bituminous is 
still below usual levels, as large manu- 
facturing concerns are not operating. 

Prices are firm with the exception of 
buckwheat, which has dropped from 
$8.50 to $6 at the docks, being offered 
at $8.50 retail. Several dealers have 
combined to urge the use of a mixture 
of buckwheat and nut for heating pur- 
poses. Nut is selling retail at $15.50. 

Endeavoring to heat the whole cen- 
tral part of the city from one source a 
company has been formed with the idea 
of building a central heating plant here, 
which will cost $1,500,000. Difficulty is 
being experienced in obtaining a 
franchise, but it is thought that if this 
is not granted the city will go into the 
matter as a municipal project. Fully 
two-thirds of those business houses 
which would be served by the heating 
plant are known to be strongiy in favor 
of some such project. k 

Fires on local docks, which were 
proving most troublesome have been 
put out now, and there is thought to be 
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no further danger. Most of the coal 
destroyed was railroad fuel. 








West : 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business Fair—Stocks Are 
Heavy—Operations Hard Hit—Prices 
Firm. 

Dealers report a very fair business 
although sales are not what they ought 
to be at this season. Operators are 
doing the smallest winter business in 
years. Foreign competition and high 
freight rates are upsetting their con- 
nections on the Coast, while locally the 
dealers are not buying much. 

Prices seem to be firm. Production 
in Utah for the first eleven months of 
the year was 3,637,999 tons, compared 
— 5,346,950 for the same period in 





DENVER 


Retail Stocks Heavy — Production 
Drops — Miners Face Wage Reduction 
or Less Work. 


Operations are at the lowest period 
in the history of the state for this time 
of the year. December production is as 
low as that for June. Many mines are 
on half-time. 

Weather conditions have much to do 
with the general trend of things. There 
is a surplus of 65,000 tons in yards in 
Denver that dealers bought at the top 
price, and it looks as if they would lose 
— before it is put in the consumer’s 

in. 

More than 5,000 miners are out of 
work. Union officials contend that the 
closing of the mines is only another 
way of crippling their ranks, in the 
wake of the recent strike. 

Lignite mines, almost as hard hit 
as bituminous fields, are working inter- 
mittently. Louisville lump is bringing 
$9.25 while a year ago it retailed for 
$10.15. Weld County lignite lump is 
$8.50 and tapers to $6.15, while a year 
ago it was $8.90. Wages have not been 
reduced in these mines. Bituminous 
lump from the Trinidad district and 
Walsenburg field is $10.50, a dollar less 
than last year. Rockvale is $11. 











South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Trade Extremely Sluggish—Price Cuts 
Fail to Help Retailers—Production at 
Low Mark. 


The coal trade is just about as dull as 
it is possible for it to be. Consumers of 
commercial coal appear to have ir- 
revocably decided not to buy any more 
fuel this year. At any rate they are 
consistently pursuing this policy. 

In an effort to create some interest 
in the retail market, local domestic 
dealers last week’ made reductions of 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton on nearly all 
grades, but this concession had little 
effect in moving the large stocks on 
hand. The weather continues warm 
and there will be little demand as long 
as this condition exists, and the whole- 
sale market will also remain stagnant. 

Production now is around 200,000 
tons per week, which is about two- 
thirds of normal. However, a large 
proportion of this tonnage is from the 
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mines of furnace companies and is used 
for coking purposes, as commercial 
mines are operating only one to three 
days per week when running at all, and 
many have suspended entirely. If it 
were not for the activity of the furnace 
interests the employment situation in 
the coal fields would be much more 
critical. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand Slow for All Grades—Many 
Mines Down—Destitution Among Min- 
ers. 


Like the little boy who was told 
“There ain’t no Santy Claus,” the coal 
trade is well aware of the fact that 
“There ain’t no business.” A few orders 
are coming in for a car or two here and 
there, and are being fought for, but 
there is no big industrial demand, and 
many retailers, with big piles in their 
yards, are much worried. Some of them 
have lump 6n hand that cost $3.50@ 
$3.75, whereas good coal can be had at 
$2.50@$2.75 today. 

Reports indicate that many miners 
are out of work, with some suffering 
as a result, where workers are unable 
to secure enough money to keep their 
families from want. In the Birming- 
ham district a number of blast furnaces 
plan to open early in the year. This 
probably means that furnaces at Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Chicago, and else- 
where will get busy. shortly. 

The retailers are poor prospects for 
any business unless a long period of 
severe weather sets in. Quotations of 
local retailers vary 75c.@$1 a ton, some 
of the small dealers, who are buying 
from hand to mouth, quoting best east- 
ern Kentucky lump around $7@$7.25 a 
ton, while the companies which are 
stocked with high-priced fuel are ask- 
ing $7.75@$8 and cannot see their way 
clear to cutting the price. 
=——~—zxzx{x{x{x{x{&{x{x{xzxzyiy—-—;_»»&;~-&eee_ 


Southwest 


“ KANSAS CITY 


Retail Trade Stimulated by Colder 
Weather—Price Cuts Continue—Holi- 
day Sluggishness in Wholesale Trade. 


This territory has had more season- 
able weather lately and there has been 
a little improvement in the retail move- 
ment. However, it will take several 
weeks of cold weather to cause any 
material increase in demand at the 
mines. 

As a result of a few producers cut- 
ting prices, all Illinois figures continue 
on a low level for domestic grades and 
the dealers who stocked up on the 
higher prices that prevailed a month 
ago are disgusted, to say the least. The 
operators have advocated the early 
buying of coal and have turned right 
around and by their own actions dis- 
approved this policy. There has been 
no noticeable change in the mine prices 
for Kansas. . 

North Missouri lump is $4.75, mine 
run $3.50, washed slack $3.75, raw 
slack $2.50. Arkansas lump is $7.50, 
mine run $3.75@$4.25, slack $2.50@ 
$2.75. McAlester Oklahoma lump is 
$8.50, nut $7, slack $2.50. Springfield 
Illinois lump is $2.50, egg $2.25, slack 
$2, with some quotations at $2.25. 
There is a strong demand for slack and 
light call for lump and egg. Franklin 
County lump is $4.25, egg $4.05. De- 
mand is light as only low-priced coals 
are being called for. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Gas Slack Demand Improves — Non- 
Union Fields Have Surplus Capacity— 
Little Interest in Check-Off Decision. 


Demand for gas slack has been im- 
proving slowly, while otherwise there 
is practically no change in the market. 
Only a great increase in consumptive 
demand would produce any important 
reaction in the Pittsburgh district, for 
the reason that the non-union fields, 
which have been getting the bulk of 


the business on accopnt of lower costs, 


are themselves in need of additional 
orders. In the past 30 days Connells- 
ville prices have been showing a soften- 
ing tendency, yet that region is likely to 
try to market more coal in future than 
in the past. 

The refusal of the Appellate Court at 
Chicago to uphold Judge Anderson’s in- 
junction against the check-off has 
proved of little iriterest in Pittsburgh 
coal circles, except that it removes the 
possibility of a strike. Operators con- 
tinue of the opinion that they should 
abolish the check-off in the next wage 
settlement, but there is a small con- 
tingent suggesting that continuance of 
the check-off might be used for trading 
purposes, to secure concessions other- 
wise impossible. 

Prices remain largely nominal except 
for the advance in gas slack: Steam 
slack, $1.30@$1.40; gas slack, $1.60@ 
$1.70; steam mine run and ordinary 
gas, $2.10@$2.20; #-in., $2.60@$2.70; 
Panhandle, 13-in. domestic, $2.75@$3; 
high-grade gas mine run, $3. 


EASTERN OHIO - 


Year-End Sluggishness Prevails—Slow 
Depletion of Heavy Stocks—Industrial 
Improvement Seen with New Year — 
Production Parallels Demand. 

Operations were curtailed further 
during the week ended Dec. 17. The 
output amounted to 275,000 tons or 44 
per cent of potential capacity. This 
registers a decrease of 18,000 tons un- 
der the preceding week. However, 
figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that their mines worked approximately 
the same percentage this week as last. 

Due to the continued mild weather 
and, at least, no increase in the volume 
of traffic on the railroads, the propor- 
tion of the tonnage mined for railroad 
fuel is just about holding its own at 
somewhere between 35 and 40 per cent 
of the total field output on the present 
scale of operations. 

The “no-market” situation is assum- 
ing larger proportions and is now con- 
servatively estimated to be causing a 
loss of at least 55 per cent of capacity 
tonnage. There are many factors which 
are apparently militating against any 
immediate revival in the coal trade. 
Most prominent among these are the 
usual seasonal dullness and the inven- 
tory period. With the sub-normal con- 
sumption of both steam and domestic 
coal, stocks laid in during October and 





early November have not yet been de- 
pleted to the point necessitating re- 
plenishment. Another excuse for not 
placing orders at this particular time 
is the elimination of the war tax on 
freight charges, effective Jan. 1. 

There are few changes in the indus- 
trial situation, reports indicating a 
slight lessening in activity. The steel 
industry is feeling the effect of the 
year-end lull, but Akron rubber fac- 
tories are showing gains and many 
plants are increasing production and 
re-employing men. 

A survey of the situation reveals that 
many large industrial plants which have 
been closed down completely or operat- 
ing on a low schedule expect to resume 
or increase their operations shortly af- 
ter the first of the year. Considerable 
optimism prevails as to the outlook 
within the next few months. 

Spot prices, with the exception of 
slack, have softened slightly during the 
week. Because of the decreased quan- 
tities of prepared sizes being produced 
at this time spot slack is selling $1.65 
@$1.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Two Contracts for Furnace Coke—By- 
product Coke Preferred—Spot Market 
Stagnant. 

The first contracting for furnace 
coke for the first quarter of the new 
year has occurred, two small contracts, 
each for a single blast furnace, having 
been closed at $3.25 and $3.40 respec- 
tively, these prices representing sub- 
stantially the expectation the trade has* 
entertained recently, and agreeing pre- 
cisely with the market range quoted in 
this report a week ago. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
which has lately been supplying three 
furnaces, at Sharpsville, Lowellville 
and Girard, with coke from its byprod- 
uct operation, recently expressed doubt 
whether it would care to continue the 
arrangement after Dec. 31, having in 
mind the possible requirements of its 
own furnaces, but has now been solicit- 
ing a renewal, and at least one of the 
contracts has been continued. 

The spot market continues practically 
dead and is quotable as follows: Spot 
furnace, $2.90@$3 contract furnace, 
$3.25 @$3.40; spot foundry, $3.75@$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Dec. 17 at 62,780 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 35,050 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 97,- 
830 tons, an increase of 8,920 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 


Slight Spurt in Coke Market—Bargain 
Lots Cleared up—Coal Is Sluggish. 
While the coal market shows no im- 
provement there was a noticeable spurt 
this week in furnace coke which, how- 
ever, is not considered significant. The 
Christmas season has always seen an 
active demand in expectation of delayed 
shipments after the holiday but the 
spurt this year was not so pronounced 
as formerly. It did, however, remove 
bargain coke from tracks and standard 
quality is now firm at $2.75@$3, with 
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the latter figure being the selling price 
inmost sales. vi 

In well-informed circles it is stated 
that $3.25 has been made the price of 
coke contracts placed for delivery after 
the new year. It is noted also that aij 
contracts are being made for a three. 
months’ period. They will expire at the 
time the wage scale ends in the union 
districts and it naturally follows that 
any suspension of production will bring 
consumers into the unorganized fields 
for coal with a resultant reaction in 
the coke market. 

The end of the old year approaches 
with the coal market extremely slug- 
er te soe? @e 60 Steam is 
quoted at $1. 1.50 and bypr 
at $1.65@$1.85. ere 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


No Hope for Union Mines on Present 
Wage Basis— Destitution Increases 
Among Miners—Market at Standstill, 

As the old year draws nearer the 
end, operators see but little hope for a 
revival of business, especially in the 
unionized section of the field. Many 
producers with contracts expiring and 
facing an inevitable reduction without 
the ability to meet it are closing down. 

The situation in northern Cambria 
County is especially acute. Mines in 
the vicinity of Barnesboro, Hastings, 
Spangler and other points, are closed 
and the miners are facing starvation. 
While operators are not serving evic- 
tion notices, they are unable to get 
rental for the houses and in many 
instances are helping the destitute 
families. 

Operators figure that the individual 
miners are not responsible and hope 
for a break in the union lines which 
will permit the men to return to their 
work. At Juneau, Indiana County, an 
attempt was made to put the Ritter & 
Winslow Mine into operation and the 
men were met by a small army of 
women before they reached the mine. 
A clash occurred but no one was injured 
and the men returned to their homes 
and the mine remains closed. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Poor Market Cuts Tonnage Despite 
Lowered Production Cost—Contracts 
the Mainstay. 

Although more mines were operating 
during the week ended Dec. 17, as a 
result of the lower mining rate to which 
about 1,000 miners had agreed, yet 
operations were by no means general. 
On the contrary, most of the mines 
were still out of commission because of 
lack of orders. 


ANTHRACITE 
Market Breaks—Production Is Cur- 
tailed—Heavy Storage at Mines. 

The coal market seems to have gone 
to pieces. It is difficult to move any 
size and as the storage yards are prac- 
tically loaded to capacity a large num- 
ber of the companies have been forced 
to close. 

With the exception of two or three 
of the large companies all of the mines 
have been working only on half-time. 
The eight collieries of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., which have been out on 
a strike for a week are still idle. Tak- 
ing it all in all there was approximately 
a 60 per cent reduction in output during 
last week. 
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The Scranton Coal Co. issued orders 
for suspension of work at nine collieries 
for one week, effective Dec. 21. The 
Hudson Coal Co. is understood unoffi- 
cially to have given assurance that there 
will be no suspension during the re- 
mainder of this month. The Hudson is 
thus the only important producer in the 
Scranton field operating regularly. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Pre-Holiday Sluggishness Is Pro- 
nounced—R.R. Fuel Tonnage Slipping 
—Screenings Are Strengthened by 
Scarcity. 





FAIRMONT 


The closing of the year is bringing 
even lower operating time than during 
recent months. The spot market is 
virtually non-existent, although slack 
coal has been strengthened by the slim 
domestic production. Railroad fuel 
business, which has constituted the bulk 
ot production, has slumped materially. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Although there was a production of 
approximately 65,000 tons, yet the de- 
mand was extremely sluggish during 
the week ended Dec. 17. Such mines 
as were able to hold their railroad fuel 
business worked on a 75-per cent basis. 
The low commercial production was 
destined for the West, Buffalo and Ca- 
nadian territory. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mines Remain Closed—Wage Cuts 
Fail to Aid Production—Screenings 
Only in Demand. 

A small number of mines are work- 
ing two or three days per week in 
Harlan and it is understood that most 
of them are using the 1917 scale. Even 
so, they are not able to find a market 
for their coal and as a usual thing they 
run one day and it takes two or three 
to clean up the track, although the 
coal. is being offered much lower than 
was the case a short time ago. 

All the mines on Straight Creek re- 
main closed. The market remains in an 
inactive state, and what few inquiries 
come in are for screenings. Prices on 
this grade have risen, some _ being 
quoted as high as $1.40. Good block is 
$2.75@$2.85 and egg is $2.25, while 
mine run is around $1.60. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Cold Weather Stimulates Domestic 
Market—All Sizes Still Heavy—Tend- 
ency to Cut Prices — Good Winter 
Market Anticipated. 

Cold weather has helped conditions 
in the Carterville field, but it is going 
to take at least three weeks of this 
kind of weather to get things mov- 
ing right. There was a_ noticeable 
movement of lump in scattered ship- 
ments, while the other sizes did not 
respond so quickly. 

Steam is easy, with no unusual de- 
mand as yet, but operators anticipate 
a shortage about the first of the year. 
Many users are inquiring for January 
shipment and some few orders have 
been placed for February. Railroads 
are not carrying as much coal ahead as 
would be ordinarily expected. 


COAL AGE 


Some mines are getting as low as 
one and two days a week. The general 
average, however, is three days and 
under. Screenings are in fairly good 
movement. The independents are get- 
ting as low as $3.25 for lump and ene: 
$2.75 for No. 1 and No. 2 nut, while 
their mine run and screening prices are 
in line with association figures. 

Conditions in Duquoin and Jackson 
County are somewhat similar except 
that some mines are selling at prices 
below the independents in the Carter- 
ville field, while others are getting 
close to the Association prices. Mt. 
Olive domestic has responded to some 
extent to the cold weather but this is 
up one day and down the next if the 
temperature rises. Nearly all the 
Steam is going on contract and the 
railroad tonnage is unusually good. 

In the Standard field everything is 
dragging. The best demand is for 
screenings. Domestic responds quickly 
to weather conditions. Railroad ton- 
nage is good, everything considered, 
while working time averages two or 
three days. 

_ A fairly good movement of standard 

is noted to Chicago for steam purposes 

— little domestic is moving 
est. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Some Quiet Wage Cutting Reported— 
ae Much Higher and Hard to 
et. 


Demand for prepared sizes has been 
off, due in part to reductions in wages 
in eastern Kentucky without like re- 
ductions in this field, which is under 
wage agreement. It has been hard to 
supply demand for pea and slack and 
prices have climbed steadily to $1.75 
and even $1.90. 

It is reported that a few mines have 
made arrangements with miners, 
promising them work at lower wages, 
which would enable them to secure 
business in competition with fields 
which have cut wages. However, it 
would be hard to trace down these 
rumors. 

Fine screenings are so scarce that 
on the Louisville market it is reported 
that the Standard Oil Co. refused to 
pay the price and started burning fuel 
oil under a number of its stills, demand 
for fuel oil being poor and price weak. 
Screenings costing $1.75 at mine, with 
$1.40 freight and war tax, would figure 
about $3.15 a ton on board cars at the 
oil company’s plant. 

Western Kentucky is in a quandary 
as a result of the price cutting in east- 
ern Kentucky, made possible by wage 
reductions there and which is beginning 
to be felt, although this field has been 
able to compete fairly well as a result 
of an advantage in freight rates to 
Louisville. 








MIDWEST REVIEW 


Retailers Inactive — Steam Market 
Strengthens—More Mine Closings— 
Labor Is Dissatisfied. 

At last the Middle West has been 
treated to a few days of seasonably 
cold weather. It will take more than 
a few days of cold to bring about any 
improvement in the coal market. Six 
weeks of zero weather might help, but 
nothing less. A recent bulletin from 
the weather department contains the 
interesting fact that the temperature 
in the Middle West for the last sixteen 
months has been in excess of the aver- 
age temperature ever since the records 
were kept. 
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Retail dealers are very inactive. 
They claim they are encountering 
vigorous competition from “snowbirds” 
who are shipping in a few cars of coal 
and unloading the cars on to wagons, 
offering it direct to the householder at 
reduced rates. Owing to the fact that 
they have no bins, teams or equipment 
to speak of, they are able to sell con- 
siderably cheaper than the retailer. In 
a time like this operators ought to be 
careful to ship only to legitimate 
dealers, as in doing otherwise they are 
not only hurting their own game, but 
the whole industry. 

Some of the largest mines in Illinois 
and Indiana, producing, perhaps, the 
best grades of coal in the whole terri- 
tory, are planning on closing immedi- 
ately and remaining closed indefinitely. 
A few of the smaller mines in the terri- 
tory producing off-grade coal, are still 
operating in a haphazard manner, but 
if these mines do not stop running soon 
their creditors will step in and make 
them discontinue. Incidentally, the air 
is full of rumors of companies who are 
going to wind up their affairs and end 
their business after the first of the 
year. This applies both to wholesalers 
and operating companies. A number of 
firms attracted to the coal industry dur- 
ing the past two years, on accourt of 
the opportunities to profiteer, are also 
going to discontinue business as they 
have lost all they had previously 
gained. 

On account of curtailed running time, 
the miners are faced with poverty and 
want in some of the producing districts. 
Great numbers of them are planning 
to leave their occupation and seek work 
in other industries, while there are still 
others, who are unable to get work in 
other lines but declare that as soon as 
the situation changes and industry 
booms they will get a job in a factory 
as they have had all the hard luck due 
them in one life while engaged in 
mining coal. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Consumers Use Excess Stocks—Market 
Very Weak—Contract Orders Hold— 
Tide Movement Nil. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


There was some improvement in mar- 
ket conditions in the Pocahontas region 
because of increased contract require- 
ments. Western shipments were much 
in excess of the Tide and Eastern 
movement. As a rule, mines worked 
about three days. : 

Lower production in the Tug River 
field reflected the continued market 
dullness. The output was not in ex- 
cess of 55,000 tons for the week, much 
of which went to allied steel companies 
in the West. Spot sales were extremely 
scarce, especially in the prepared 
grades, contracts alone sustaining pro- 
duction. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although lowered mining rates in 
some New River sections resulted in a 
slight production increase, there was 
not enough business available to insure 
regular operations at such mines. It 
was apparent that demand could not 
absorb much increased production re- 
gardless of lowered prices, as coal had 
accumulated in the markets to such an 
extent that at no point was it easy to 
make sales. 
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There was no improvement in the 
Gulf region, consumers using up excess 
shipments forwarded in recent weeks. 
The old hope was also prevalent that 
there would be an early reduction in 
freight rates, although operators ex- 
pect no such reduction before next 
April. Contract orders were about all 
that enabled mines to operate. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Market Can’t Absorb Extra Tonnage 
Made Possible by Lowered Wages—Do- 
mestic Call Low, Causing Screenings to 
Rise. 
KANAWHA 

Production was not over 20 per cent 
of capacity during the week ended Dec. 
17. This represented the output at 


COAL AGE 


mines still having contract orders, al- 
most invariable idleness prevailing at 
operations not. provided with contract 
business. There was a slight demand 
for nut and slack, which caused the 
price to harden to $1@$1.35. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production was scaled down to less 
than half the November rate. Idle- 
ness was growing, notwithstanding the 
fact that mines were in a position to 
meet declining prices through a lower- 
ing of mining rates. Prices had so 
little to do with the lack of business, 
however, that they failed to count, as 
buyers were simply not in the market. 

Williamson mines were not operating 
more than one-third of normal. There 
was so little spot demand that contract 
orders were about all that enabled 
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mines to run. Shipments were being 
made almost exclusively to Western 
markets. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The market depression had cut down 
production to not more than 20 per 
cent of capacity. There was a growing 
scarcity of screenings with a curtaij- 
ment of prepared sizes. 


VIRGINIA 


Production was being maintained 
close to 55 per cent of capacity, mainly 
because of the fact that so many con- 
tracts remained intact. There was little 
or no spot market outlet, however, the 
low prices offered retarding production 
among the smaller mines with free coal 
to sell. 

















News Items 
From Field and Trade 














ALABAMA 


The first lap in the construction of the 
government coal terminal was completed 
recently and the substructure officially 
turned over to the government’s represen- 
tative. With the exception of a few minor 
details the construction work on the ter- 
minal has been completed. The machinery 
is designed to remove the coal from the 
barges, transfer it to the storage bins and 
then reload it onto the ships and do the 
same with iron ore bound up the river. 


ALASKA 


A large movement of coal from the 
Alaskan ;R.R., including shipments for the 
Navy from the Matanuska coal field, is pre- 
dicted by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission in its annual report. It estimates 
that 150,000 tons of coal a year will be 
shipped at a freight rate of $1.20 a ton. 


COLORADO 


Four-fifths of the land necessary to close 
a deal that will bring a:‘standard gage 
railroad outlet to the San Juan Valley, in 
southwestern Colorado, has been’ sub- 
scribed, according to reports from Durango. 
If the deal ts finally consummated be- 
tween land owners in that valley and Los 
Angeles capitalists, it will not only provide 
an outlet for crops but develop the coal 
fields. The railroad will be constructed at 
or near Ballup, N. M., a Santa Fe R.R. 
point, to connect with Durango, a Denver 
& Rio Grande R.R. point. The agreement 
involves the transfer of about $2,500,000 
worth of land for stock. 


ILLINOIS 


George Barker of the Maynard Coal Co. 
of Columbus was in Chicago recently, re- 
porting a very dull market in Ohio. 


The Schilers Coal Co. has taken a lease 
on the Oxford coal fields, and representa- 
tives of the company have been looking 
after the drilling of the test holes. 


Jd. L. Forepaugh of the Lake Forwarding 
Department of the Northwestern Fuel Co. 
at Cleveland, was a recent visitor in 
Chicago. 

Fred E. Kock, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the sales force of the Harris- 
burg Collieries Co. He was _ formerly 
traffic manager of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The Springfield Utilities Co. at Spring- 
field, is storing 10,000 tons of coal near 
its plant. This action is being followed by 
many such concerns throughout the state 
in anticipation of a coal famine in case of 
a sudden and severe change of weather 
conditions or of the blocking of the check- 
off system in the mines. 


E. H. Erwin, for the past two years 
general sales manager for the O’Gara Coal 


Co., Chicago, has resigned his position to 
accept one of a similar nature with the 
Harrisburg Colliery Co., Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. He has been connected with 
some of the most prominent operating com- 
panies in Illinois and at one time owned 
and controlled a mine himself. 





INDIANA 


The existence of two separate concerns, 
the Daugherty Coal Co., a corporation at 
Terre Haute, engaged in the wholesale coal 
business, and the Daugherty Coal & Supply 
Co., a partnership engaged in the retail coal 
business, was recognized recently in Superior 
Court. The recognition took the form of a 
decree in which the affairs of the Daugherty 
Coal & Supply Co. were released from receiv- 
ership and returned to the partners, James J. 
Daugherty and Lambert J: Loyd. On May 
10, 1921, Ludwig Wild filed a suit. against 
the Daugherty Coal company, alleging non- 
payment of a note for $1,000. Shortly after 
this the United States Trust Co. was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Daugherty Coal 
company, and through some oversight they 
took over the property of the Daugherty 
Coal & Supply Co. along with that of the 
Daugherty Coal company. By the ruling 
the Daugherty Coal & Supply Co. will re- 
sume its business entirely free of any re- 
ceivership, and its property, which has been 
in the hands of the receiver, will be turned 
back to it. 


KENTUCKY 


The St. Bernard Coal M:ning Co., is in- 
stalling a new mining pant in Hopkins 
County, near Shamrock, to be known as the 
North Diamond Mine, which it is claimed 
will be the largest producing pit mine in 
western Kentucky. An all-steel tipple will 
be installed. 


In connection with the retail department 
at Louisville of the St. Bernard Coal Min- 
ing Co., a new two-ton Nash truck has 
been added, and the company expects to 
motorize delivery within a year or so. It 
is also planned to install car dumping pits, 
conveyors, loaders, etc., and get away from 
the large volume of hand labor now neces- 
sary in connection with the Louisville 
operations. 


Max Barker and A. G. Stith were in 
Pineville recently, visiting properties on 
Straight Creek in which they are interested. 

The Elkfield Coal Co., Garth, recently 
organized, is planning for the installation 
of considerable machinery on its tract of 
coal property, to include locomotive, coal 
cars, electrical machinery, mining equip- 
ment and tools, etc. The company proposes 
to develop a tract of over 100 acres. J. 
G. Bowman is president, and R. Q. Young, 
manager. 

The Elkhorn Coal Co., of eastern Ken- 
tucky, having struck some good gas wells 
while drilling for oil, has a deal on to sell 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co, some 6,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas daily. 


Denver Cornett recently visited the plant 
of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., at High 
Splint, Hatlan County. 

The Southern Mining Co., Williamsburg, 
capital $30,000, has been chartered by T, 
Mahan, N. B. Perkins and F. E. Gat- 
iff. 

D. 8S. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., Chat- 
tanooga, was in Pineville for a day or so 
recently. 


MISSOURI 


A steam shovel is being installed at the 
coal deposits of the Central Missouri Coal 
and Mining Co., near Holt Summit. The 
company has a lease on coal bearing lands 
in that vicinity sufficient to keep them 
busy for several years and it is not im- 
probable that they will be shipping their 
product out in trainloads within the next 
few months in the event it is possible to 
get a switch built to the coal pits, which 
are about a mile from the track. 


The work of sinking the shaft for the 
coal mine at Mosby has been started. The 
Mosby Coal Co. filed articles some time 
agd; capital stock $150000; term of ex- 
istence 50 years. The company hag 2,294 
acres leased for the mineral rights. 


NEW YORK 


The Edison Medal, “for meritorious ser- 
vice in electrical science or electrical engi- 
neering or electrical art’ has been awarded 
for the year 1921, to Cummings C. Chesney, 
chief engineer and general manager of the 
Pittsfield Works of the General Electric 
Co. This award was made to Mr. Chesney 
for his work in the development of trans- 
mission apparatus, generators, condensers, 
transformers and converters during -his as- 
sociation with the [ate William Stanley 
of the Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsfield, Mass., which concern was 
amalgamated some years ago with the 
General Electric Co. Mr. Chesney is one 
of the pioneers in electrical discovery. He 
made plans for the first successfully de- 
signed, advanced types of alternating cur- 
rent generators for high voltazes. 
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Chief engineer and general manager, 
Pittsfield Works, General Electric Co. 
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The Gano-Moore Coal Mining Co., is a 
new corporation which will absorb the 
business of the Gano-Moore Co., and Court- 
right, Dimmick & Cunningham, Inc., and 
will purchase seven coal mines located in 
southern West Virginia. The new company 
will have a capital stock of $6,500,000, 
74 per eent preferred participating stock 
and $3,000,000 of common _ stock. | The 
Gano-Moore Co. is now located at 44 

eaver St., New York, with offices in 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and Newport News, 
and has foreign offices in| Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and London. The main office 
of the new corporation will be at 44 Beaver 
St. with branch offices’ in Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Huntington, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago, as well as foreign 
offices in London, Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. The Officers of the new company 
are M. R. Gano, president and chairman of 
the board of directors; vice-presidents, W. 
H. Cunningham, H. C. Matlack and F. D. 
Dimmick; secretary and treasurer C. C. 
Gano, and fiscal agent, R. T. Garfein. Be- 
sides these the board of directors will con- 
sist of Alfred Ogle, who is chairman of 
the Indiana Coke & Gas Co., the Ogle Coal 
Co., president of the Vandalia Coal Co., 
and the Monon Coal Co.; vice-president 
of the National Coal Association; and 
Frank Enslow, vice-president of the Hunt- 
ington National Bank. 


OHIO 


The Monarch Coal Co. of Cincinnati has 
closed out its business. Monarch 
called a meeting of the company’s creditors 
and declared that it was useless to con- 
tinue. An arrangement was made to close 
up its affairs. 


Judge Peck, Cincinnati, has refused a 
motion for a new trial in the jury award 
of $12,500 to Bryden Bros. of Piedmont, 
W. Va., who sued the Reliance Coal & 
Coke Co., on a breach of contract in failure 
to accept coal for the Baltimore Manufac- 
turing Co., of Baltimore. 


The offices of the Pittsburgh & Bessemer 
Coal Co., of Columbus, will be moved from 
the Ferris Bldg., into new quarters in the 
Rowland Bldg., now nearing completion. 


The Reliable Coal Co., of Columbus, made 
no opposition to paying back a sum of money 
paid for coal delivered to the Ohio State 
School for the Blind under a contract which 
was declared illegal. The demand of Audi- 
tor Tracy for the return of the money 
was complied with immediately. 


The Emmons Coal & Mining Co. of Phila- 
delphia was awarded a verdict of $14,290 
in its counter-suit for $20,000 against H. 
D. Everett, doing business as the Western 
Coal Co. of Cincinnati, in the trial before 
Judge J. W. Peck of the United States 
District Court. Everett sued for $4,000, 
alleged to be due in payment for coal 
delivered to Tidewater. The Emmons com- 
pany sued on a breach of contract alleging 
that deliveries that should have been made 
early last summer had not been effected. 
Everett’s attorneys have given notice of an 
appeal. 


Alex Bonnyman, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., Abner Lunsford, gen- 
eral manager of the Banner Fork Coal 
Co., Kentenia, Ky., W. C. Howes, president 
of the St. Paul Coal Co., Betsylayne, Ky., 
and Ed H. Mahan, president of the South- 
ern Coal & Coke Co., were recent visitors 
from the South in the Cincinnati market. 


The Cambridge Stripping & Mining Co., 
has been incorporated to mine coal in the 
Cambridge field. Incorporators are Chad 
Chalfont, D. M. Wilson, F. W. Tobin, O. 
C. Hall and G. W. Hall. 


W. A. Tubman, formerly treasurer and 
purchasing agent of the Theodore Kundtz 
Co., is now associated with the R. A. Woods 
Coal Co., Cleveland, as vice-president. Mr. 
Tubman was formerly secretary of the 
Cleveland Purchasing Agents’ Association 
and is well known in northern Ohio busi- 
ness circles. 


A compromise has been effected in the 
threatened suit and countersuit of the 
Munro Warrior Coal Co. and the Ohio & 
Kentucky Fuel Co., of Cincinnati, About 
$20,000 was involved with a trial date set 
in the United States district court, but both 
parties agreed to an amicable settlement. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Stillwater Mine, at Forest City, has 
been purchased by Martin O’Toole, of the 
Avoca Coal Co., Robert Nolan, State’s Tire 
Co. and P. R. Jordan, rock contractor. The 
mine was owned by the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. and was operated for some years 
by John W. Kirby & Sons, of Scranton. 


COAL AGE 


The mine is equipped with a breaker and 
is — to contain 100,000 tons of minable 
coal. 


Since the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
went into effect in 1916, there have been 
148,546 accidents in the bituminous coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. Data at the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry show that 
during the past two years 41,600 persons 
were injured in the bituminous mines. Of 
this total 737 accidents proved fatal. These 
figures do not include the accidents of the 
past two months during which time 70 
fatalities occurred in the bituminous mines. 
From Jan. 1, 1920, when the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Labor 
and Industry began operations, to Dec. 
1, 1921, the bureau has offered its services 
to 2,185 industrial cripples, and of these 
1,639 registered with the bureau. Five 
hundred and sixty-three were rejected be- 
cause they could not be located or because 
they later notified the bureau its services 
were not required. 


The Conemaugh Coal & Mining Co. has 
acquired a tract of coal property in Kiski- 
minitis Township, near Apollo, totaling 
about 1,584 acres. The property will be 
opened up immediately, and extensive pro- 
| is planned. J. W. Fletcher is presi- 

ent. 


The Crescent Mine of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. near Brownsville, at the edge of 
the coke region, which has been working 
about half time, is now in full operation. 


Hudson Coal Co. officials announce sev- 
eral changes among the colliery superin- 
tendents. Edward Manning, for years 
superintendent of Laflin Colliery, has been 
promoted to a similar position at Green- 
wood workings, succeeding Samuel Oakley, 
who has been made superintendent at Mar- 
vine colliery, Thomas Coates, inside fore- 
man at Baltimore No. 5, has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Laflin Mine. 


The Fuel Service Co., Alvan Markle, Jr., 
treasurer, has notified the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth that its capital stock has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Blizabeth Mine was flooded when 
the Loyalhanna Creek overflowed its banks 
in South Latrobe. It is doubtful if opera- 
tion of the mine will be possible for the 
rest of the winter. 


The Scientific Selection of Explosives for 
Coal Mining was the subject of a paper 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, at Pitts- 
burgh, recently. Readers desiring to pos- 
sess a free copy may do so by addressing 
the Advertising Department, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 





VIRGINIA 


The Heaton Coal Co., Tacoma, is planning 
for the installation of new electrical equip- 
ment, including motors and other apparatus, 
at its property. 


George W. St. Clair, of Tazewell, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Virginia 
Smokeless Fuel Co., was in Norfolk re- 
cently. He was one of the signers of the 
petition to the court asking that the Norfolk 
& Western be restrained from collecting 
$500,000 demurrage charges until the I. 
C. C. can ascertain if the demurrage tariffs 
have been properly applied. 





WASHINGTON 


The College of Mines, University of 
Washington, holds its twenty-sixth annual 
winter mining session during the twelve 
weeks from Jan. 5 to March 22. This ses- 
sion is open to any interested man who can 
read and write English. The expenses 
will be limited to a tuition fee of $15, 
laboratory deposits to cover materials ac- 
tually used and the cost of the necessary 
text books. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Census Bureau reports that the num- 
ber of coal mine employees in Iowa de- 
creased from 13,990 in 1910 to 12,809 in 
1920. In Alabama the number of coal mine 
employees increased from 1,739 to 2,294. 


In his annual report, Secretary of Labor 
Davis recommends the assignment of spe- 
cial representatives of the conciliation ser- 
vice to the twelve major basic industries, 
including coal, who would study conditions 
with a view of preventing industrial dis- 
putes. The Childrens’ Bureau of the de- 
partment conducted a survey of conditions 
affecting children in the bituminous coal 
districts in West Virginia. 


1078: 


According to the annual report of the 
Secretary of Interior the Government has 
withdrawn from entry in Western states 
39,690,119 acres of coal land. 


Secretary of Interior Fall has settled all 
outstanding claims against the oid Fuel 
Administration and announces that his 
authority thereunder has been terminated 
under the act of Congress authorizing the 
Interior Secretary to close out the claims. 
Under this authority the Secretary settled 
541 claims, awarding $98,123. One claim of 
$10,000 was disallowed. The Interior De- 
partment still retains the records of the 
Fuel Administration and the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, to which he says fre- 
quent reference is made upon request. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A new West Virginia coal corporation is 
to be known as the Wilson-Smith Coal Cor- 
poration, with headquarters for the time 
being at Charleston. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey people are largely interested 
in this concern as follows: William Burl- 
son, Howard H. Roberts and F. B. Smith, 
of Blossburg, Pa.; S. S. Schofield, of Potts- 
town, Pa.; W. V. Wilkinson, of Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 


Sale of the property of the American 
Gas Coal Co., now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, is urged by the Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, in an answer filed 
in the suit against the American company. 
The Reilly-Peabody company has a claim 
of $140,000 secured by a deed of trust 
covering a tract of 300 acres in Grant 
District in addition to 85 acres purchased 
from the New England Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co., and to 13 acres. Under its deed 
of trust the company claims that it has 
first lien on the American Gas Coal prop- 
erty. It contends in its answer that in- 
asmuch as the property is running down 
even though in the hands of a receiver, 
it ought to be sold so as to protect the in- 
terest of all parties and all creditors. 


Announcement is made of the consolida- 
tion of the Wood-Morton interests in the 
Charleston section with the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co., W. F. Harman and associates of 
Tazowell, Va., operating extensively in Nor- 
folk & Western territory becoming identified 
with the consolidated properties. Com- 
panies controlled by . S. Wood and 
Quin Morton which are merged under the 
terms of the consolidation are the Wood 
Coal Co., Leevale Coal Co., American Eagle 
Collieries Co., Hopkins Fork Coal Co. and 
Imperial Smokeless Coal Co. W. F. Har- 
man and his associates control the Yukon 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Sayers Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Harman Pocahontas Coal Co., 
Johns Braneh Coal Co., Kennedy Coal Cor- 
poration and War Creek Pocahontas Coal 
Co. There are now seven directors as 
follows: George F. Stahmer, Harry M. 
Hall and William F. Fitzgerald, of Chi- 
cago; W. F. Harman and W. T. Gillespie 
of Tazewell, Va.; W. S. Wood and Quin 
Morton of Charleston. 


The fourth annual convention of Y. M. 
C. A.’s in coal-mining communities was 
held in Charleston on Dec. 7 and 8, under 
the auspices of the advisory committee of 
this body, of which J. G. Bradley, of Dun- 
don, is chairman. The general secretary 
reported that a new building is in course 
of construction at Mt. Hope, which was 
built at a cost of $110,000. Dr. Henry 
Kallenberg, of New York spoke on “Health 
Education in Coal-Mining Communities.” 
J. Blaine Withee, of Parkersburg; Carl 
Scholz, vice-president of the Raleigh-Wyo- 
ming Coal Co., and G. W. Bischoff, genéral 
manager of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co. also addressed the meeting. J. G. 
Bradley presided at the dinner session. 
Charles R. Towson, senior secretary of the 
industrial department, J. O. Hunnicott, sec- 
retary of the Burnwell Association, J. A. 
Page, secretary of the Decota Association 
= L. E. Black made addresses at the 

nner. 


A decision has been handed down by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, sitting in Philadelphia, affirming a 
jury award of $275,000 rendered last April 
as the outcome of suits brought by the 
New River Collieries Co., to recover a bal- 
ance alleged to be due for coal comman- 
deered by former Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. The action was tried before United 
States District Court Bodine in Trenton. 


Robert Talbott, Fairmont, of Robert Tal- 
bott & Co., coal operators, has donated an 
acre and a quarter of land at Lowesville, 
Monongalia County for the erection of a 
public school house in Grant district and 
a similar sized tract for the erection of a 
Roman Catholic Church at the mining 
settlement. 
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ONTARIO 


A group of shareholders of the Nukol 
Co., which is in financial difficulties, 
gathered in Toronto recently in the belief 
that they were to meet the directors. They 
were irate when they found that the hall 
had not been engaged and that the directors 


COAL AGE 


had other business to attend to. The share- 
holders contended that it was understood 
that the meeting was to have been held 
but the directors claimed that all the busi- 
ness had already been transacted. 

J. L. Good, sales manager of the National 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a business 
visitor in Toronto recently. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia mines operated by the 
British Empire Steel Corporation produceq 
3,297,946 tons of coal during the first nine 
months of the present year. It is estimated 
ro the total output will be about 4,409. 
000 tons. ‘ 














Traffic News 





Complaint has been filed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission by the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co. 
against the Pennsylvania, Delaware & Hud- 
son, Lackawanna, Erie, Lehigh Valley, 
Reading and other rairoads against re- 
fusal of through rates on coal. 


The Chaffee Railroad Co., owning a 
branch line from Vindex, Md., to Chaffee, 
W. Va., which reaches large coal and timber 
areas, has been authorized by the I. C. C. 
to operate the property. The line connects 
with the Western Maryland, which pro- 
tested against the granting of the applica- 
tion. According to the report, the Western 
Maryland will oppose giving the branch 
line a division of joint rates. The Western 
Maryland contended much of the territory 
served by the Chaffee could be served by it. 


The operating headquarters of the W. C. 
& W. R.R, has been moved to Mt. Vernon, 
Ill, the northern terminal of the road. 
The.road touches many mines in Perry and 
Jefferson counties and is one of the largest 
coal carriers in that district. 


The {. C. C. has denied a motion of 
the Director General of Railroads to dismiss 
the complaint of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., which alleges that charges on 
anthracite from producing points to Haute, 
Pa., were illegally assessed. 


The commission has reopened for further 
argument the complaint of the Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co., in which it recently 
found that the refusal of the B. & O. and 
the Director General of Railroads to fur- 
nish cars to the company at Casselman, 
Pa., for coal was prejudicial to the coal 
company and preferential to competitors. 


In the complaint of the Ideal Fuel Co., 
the commission decides that the rate on 
coal from Herrin, Ill, to Chicago during 
Federal control was not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Charleston, 8S. C., 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., the commis- 
sion decides that the rates on coal from 
Virginia and Kentucky to Florida were 
legally applicable. 


The Kentucky State Railway Commission 
reserved its decision after a public hearing 
in Newport on the protest made by the 
Hazard, Appalachia and Harlan Coal Op- 
erators’ Associations as well as consumers 
from Cynthiana north to Covington against 
the advance in the freight rates on south- 
eastern Kentucky coal from $1.564 a ton 
to $1.90. Mr. Boyd, of Louisville, speak- 
ing for the plaintiffs, declared that it was 
all bosh to say that there was no com- 
petitive rate to be reckoned with on account 
of river transportation and pointed out that 
coal from Jackson, Ohio, was laid down in 
Kentucky at a lower rate than from 
Hazard, though the distance was much 
greater. Mr. Nekamp, speaking for the 
northeastern Kentucky operators, said that 
he was not opposed to a reduction in freight 
rates but questioned the effect of a differ- 
ential as an incentive to competition. 

Ina report to the Senate on settlement 
of railroad claims, the Railroad Administra- 
tion says capital stock of the Hudson Coal 
Co., amounting to $5,387,500 is collateral 
for obligations of the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R., and that $260,100 of the capital stock 
of the Walhonding Coal Co., is collateral 
for obligations of the Pennsylvania. 


The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing 
at Birmingham Jan. 10, the case involving 
rates on coal from Illinois mines to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
Hearing in the case involving rates and 
terminal charges on coal to Gulf ports has 
been assigned for New Orleans Jan. 11. 


The commission has suspended until April 
15 proposed reduction of 5c. per ton on 
coal from Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia mines to Gulf ports 
when for bunkerage, for export, or when 
for points in Florida and Texas accessible 
by water, but an increase of 20c. per ton 
when. handled through tipple for other pur- 
poses. 

The I, C. C. has assigned for hearing at 
Birmingham Jan. 10 the case involving 
rates on coal from Illinois mines to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 


While the hard and soft coal trades will 
not be affected by the newly reduced freight 
rates which come into effect on the Can- 
adian roads the first of the year, coke 
dealers will benefit by a slight drop in the 
rates by reason that coke took a _ special 
commodity advance several months ago. 
Coal was given a _ special treatment of 
from ten to fifteen per cent at that time 
and so will not be further affected now. 








Association Activities 





Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association 


Seven hundred coal men in Chicago were 
recently haled into court. A judgment and 
fine amounting to $5 was imposed on each 
defendant. The suits were brought by the 
Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association in 
behalf of its annual banquet, Dec 12. 
The charge was “Being a Good Fellow and 
a Coal Man.” A summons was sent to all 
the defendants, reading: 


“You are hereby summoned to personally 
be and appear before this August Body 
with your office employees on the 12th day 
of December in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-one at 
the hour of six thirty p.m., in the ball- 
room of the Hotel La Salle to plead guilty 
to the charge of being a darn good fellow 
and a coal man, and have you then and 
there your most jovial mood and a feeling 
of good fellowship.” 


Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association 

A meeting of the association was held in 
Louisville Dec. 14, general marketing and 
production angles being discussed, espe- 
cially the effect of the wage scale reduc- 
tions in eastern Kentucky. Unless a new 
wage agreement can be reached with the 
mine unions in western Kentucky it is 
anticipated that the field is going to have 
trouble in meeting competition, although*it 
has an advantage right now of 50c. to 60c. 
per ton in:the freight rate to Louisville. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A joint board meeting of operators’ and 
miners’ representatives of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
was held at Fairmont on Dec. 10 for the 
purpose of settling difficulties which have 
arisen between operators and miners in dif- 
ferent instances in the field. The operators 
Were represented by A. Lisle White, of 
Clarksburg, Everett Drennen, of Elkins; 
Brooks Fleming, Jr., of Fairmont and E 
S. McCullough, labor commissioner. The 
miners were represented by M. L. Hapton- 
stall, of Charleston, acting president of the 
district, Frank McCartney, district board 
member; Ralph Aiellio, district board mem- 
ber and Charles H. Batley, international 
organizer. 


Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 


Holding their annual meeting in New 
York on Dec. 8, the smokeless operators 
of West Virginia, acting as members of 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association, 
elected their officers for the coming year. 


The roster of new officers includes: E. 
E. White, of Glen White, president; O. M. 
Deyerlie, of Bluefield, first vice-president ; 
R. E. Grose, of MacDonald, second vice- 
president ; George R. Collins, of Charleston, 
treasurer. 


The newly elected board of governors 
includes the following: T. E. Houston and 
O. M. Deyerlie, Pocahontas District; W. P. 
Tams and P. M. Snyder, Winding Gulf 
District; S. A. Seott and G. H. Caperton, 
New River District; John Steinbugler and 
George Wolfe, Tug River District. 

The membership committee consists of 
the following: Sam Patterson for the 
Norfolk & Western territory; W. B. Beale 
for Virginian territory and George Wolfe 
for Chesapeake & Ohio territory. 

Production, transportation and consump- 
tion problems were considered at length by 
the association at its annual meeting. 








Obituary 





William G. Deck, superintendent of the 
Rouse and Lester mines of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., is dead after a long 
illness. He is succeeded by J. L. Me- 
Brayer, acting superintendent. 


William G. Johnson, president of the 
West Wheeling Coal Co., and prominent in 
the coal industry of eastern Ohio, died re- 
cently. Mr. Johnson is survived by three 
brothers, one of whom is Thomas H. John- 
son, president of the Valley Grove Coal 
Co., of Ohio. 

W. F. Blaisdell, who was first vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis & Blaisdell, at one time 
one of the largest retail coal concerns in 
Manhattan, died Dec. 16, aged 73 years, 
For the past ten years Mr. Blaisdell made 
his home in Port Washington, but for 
thirty-five years previously had lived in 
Brooklyn. 

Robert H. McKean, manager of the 

Department of the McGraw-Hill 
Inc., died at his home on Dec, 17, 
1921. Mr. McKean’s services began with 
the Engineering & Mining Journal in April, 
1902, as assistant in the accounting depart- 
ment. About a year after the purchase of 
the Engineering & Mining Journal by the 
Hill Publishing Co., Mr. McKean was ap- 
pointed manager of the Journal which posi- 
tion he held until he was elected a director 
and secretary of the Hill Publishing Co. 
After the consolidation of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. with the McGraw Publishing Co. 
he became manager of the combined credit 
departments and held this position until 
his death. 

James Scott McCracken, a former well- 
known coal dealer in Toronto, died a few 
days ago in Vancouver, where he had been 
living. Deceased was born at Brockville in 
1840 and had been living in the West for 
some years. 


As a result of a fall at his home, Colonel 
J. S. Cunningham, well-known coal man of 
Charleston, W. Va., died a few days ago, 
following an operation. He had been a 
resident of Charleston since 1902, when 
he came there as a representative of some 
coal interests. He was rated as one of the 
foremost experts of the country in coal 
formation and production. 

Thomas J. Scully, mayor of South Am- 
boy, N. J., and father of John Scully, head 
of the Scully Towing and Transportation 
Co., of New York, died on Dec. 13. He was 
well known among the coal trade. 








Coming Meetings 





American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 
23 in New York City. Secretary, F. F. 
aaa 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meetin 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 3 
West 40th St., New York City. Secreta 
F. A. Mollitor, 35 Nassau St., New Yor 
City. 

New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. ’ 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
13, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
secretary. 








